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ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 


The  student  must  present,  either  from  an  accredited  school  or  by 
examination,  thirteen  (13)  units,  of  which  at  least  three  (3)  must  be  in 
English,  one  (i)  in  Algebra,  one  (i)  in  Plane  Geometry,  and  two  (2) 
in  Foreign  Language.  The  remaining  six  units  must  be  offered  in 
subjects  chosen  from  the  following  list:  English,  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  General  History,  English  History,  American  History, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  General  Biology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Physiography, 
Drawing.  A  condition  is  allowed  on  one  unit.  A  "unit"  is  one 
year's  work  in  a  good  High  School,  five  periods  a  week,  nine 
months  to  the  session  in  any  of  these  subjects.  All  students  are  admit- 
ted by  the  Committee  on  Entrance,  to  whom  application  should  be 
made.      For  further  particulars,  see  the  catalogue. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION. 

All  subjects  are  elective.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.) 
is  the  only  undergraduate  degree  conferred  by  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment. 

In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  this  degree,  a  student  must 
have  met  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  have  been  regularly  admitted  to  the  department. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  at  least  twelve  (12)  hours  in  each  of 
four  (4)  subjects,  and  at  least  twenty-four  (24)  hours  in  a  fifth  subject. 

3.  He  must  have  completed  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(120)  hours. 

By  "hour"  is  meant  one  lecture  or  laboratory  period  a  week  for 
one  semester. 

As  a  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  necessary  for 
graduation,  the  candidate  may  offer  from  courses  in  other  departments 
open  to  Academic  students  an    amount  not   exceeding  nine  (9)  hours. 

TUITION    AND    EXPENSES. 

■  Tuition  is  free,  students  in  the  Academic  Department  paying  only 
an  incidental  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  a  year,  and  small  laboratory  de- 
posits when  laboratory  work  is  taken.     The    estimated    cost    of    room 
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rent,  light,  board  and  laundry  for  students  living  in  Lathrop  Hall  oi 
Benton  Hall,  the  dormitories  for  men,  is  $2.25  a  week.  In  Read  Hall 
the  dormitory  for  women,  it  is  ^5.50  a  week.  The  total  necessary  ex 
penses  of  a  student  living  in  the  dormitories  for  men  need  not  exceec 
^150;  for  girls  living  in  Read  Hall,  they  need  not  exceed  $225.  The 
necessary  expenses  for  students  living  in  private  families  vary  from  $1 
to  ^5  a  week. 

RESOURCES. 

The  buildings,  grounds,  books  and  other  equipment,  are  valued  a1 
more  than  ^1,550,000,  not  including  the  campus  or  the  grounds  foi 
Botany,  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  The  endowment  (interest  at 
5  or  6  per  cent),  is  ^1,236,000.  The  income  from  the  United  States 
Government  (Hatch  and  Morrill  Acts)  is  $38,150  a  year.  The  Legis- 
lature makes  appropriations  biennially.  There  is  some  income  from 
fees  for  libraries  and  laboratories.  There  are  47,427  acres  of  unsold 
land.  A  State  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  yields  about  $120,000  a  year. 
The  income  of  the  whole  University,  from  all  sources  and  for  all 
departments,  in  each  of  the  years  1901  and  1902,  was     about    $425,000. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  use  of  Academic 
students  are  three  dormitories,  Academic  Hall,  Laboratory  of  Geology 
and  Zoology,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Observatory,  Physical  Laboratory, 
Mechanic  Arts  Hall,  Agricultural  Hall,  Laboratory  of  Horticulture, 
Entomology  and  Botany,  Greenhouse,   Medical  Laboratory,  Hospital. 

UNIVERSITY    LIBRARIES. 

The  University  libraries  comprise  the  general  library  and  many 
departmental  libraries.  They  contain  over  60,000  volumes.  Students 
have  access  also  to  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  some 
22,000  volumes. 

LABORATORIES    AND    MUSEUMS. 

There  are  laboratories  of  several  rooms  each  for  Anatomy,  Astron- 
omy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Classical  Archaeology,  Experimental 
Psychology,  Freehand  Drawing,  Geology,  History  of  Art,  Mathematics, 
Mineralogy,  Phonetics, Physics,  Physiology  and  Zoology. 

There  are  museums  in  connection  with  the  departments  of  Classi- 
cal Archaeology,  Ethnology,  History  of  Art,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and 
Zoology. 
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RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCES. 

Colunibia  is  notable  for  its  many  beautiful  church  edifices  and  for 
the  efficiency  of  its  church  oroani/ation.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  chapters 
in  the  University,  are  increasing  in  zeal,  influence  and  effectiveness 
from  year  to  year.  Chapel  services  are  conducted  each  morning  by 
some  officer  of  the  University.  Attendance  upon  all  religious  exercises 
is  voluntary. 

LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 

Literary  Societies  and  Debating  Clubs  for  training  in  writing, 
public  speaking  and  debating  abound  and  the  debaters  have  met  with 
much  success  in  their  contests. 


TEACHER  S    COLLEGE. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  required  hours  in  the  Academic 
Department,  including  certain  courses  in  Education,  the  student 
receives  a  life  certificate,  entitling  him  to  teach,  without  examination, 
in  any  public  school  in  Missouri.  At  the  University  the  student  may 
pursue  the  full  range  of  college  studies,  receive  instruction  in  Pedagogy, 
become  expert  in  Shopwork,  Sloyd,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Freehand 
Drawing  and  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

GRADUATE    DEPARTMENT. 

Graduate  Instruction  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered  in  nearly  all  subjects  in  the  Academic 
department. 

SUMMER    SESSION. 

A  summer  session  of  nine  (9)  weeks  will  begin  June  2.  Work 
taken  in  this  session  may  count  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A    NEW    $70,000     GYMNASIUM. 

A  new  $70,000  gymnasium  is  to  be  built.  Work  in  Physical  Train- 
ing and  Athletics  is  thoroughly  organized.  The  students  have  teams 
for  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track  athletics  and  lawn  tennis. 
There  are  excellent  facilities  for  all  forms  of  exercise — golf  links,  tracks, 
tennis  courts,  and  several  athletic  fields. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  FACULTY. 

The  Academic  Faculty  numbers  67  teachers,  besides  student  assistants. 


COURSES  OP  STUDY. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  courses  of  study  offered. 
ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 
Classical  Archaeology  and  History  of  Art.     Prof.  John  Pickard. 


Classical  Mythology, 

History  of  Greek  Art 

Mycenaen  Art, 

Greek  Vases, 

Etruscan  and  Graeco- 

Roman  Art, 

Masterpieces  of  Architecture, 
Sculpture  and  Painting, 

Greek.     Prof.  W.  G.  Manly;  Instructor,  W.   L 
Elementary  Greek, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Lysias, 
Homer, 

Greek  Tragedy, 
Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, 
Herodotus, 


Roman  Life, 

Topography  and  Monu- 
ments of  Athens, 
History  of  Modern  Painting, 
History    of    Renaissance 
Painting, 
Seminary. 


Westermann. 

Aristophanes, 

Teacher's  Course, 

New  Testament  and  Modern  Greek, 

Greek  History, 

Greek  Literature, 

Greek  Mythology, 

Greek  Theater, 

Greek  Life, 
Seminary. 


Latiji.     Prof.    J.    C.    Jones;    Acting   Asst.    Prof.    E.    H.    Sturtevant;  Asst. 
Eva   Johnston;  Instructor,  W.  L.  Westermann. 


Prof 


Sallust, 

Seneca, 

Vergil, 

Livy, 

Elegiac 

Poets 

Martial, 

Terence, 

Tacitus, 

Prose  Come 

)Osition. 

,                      Horace, 

Roman  Literature, 

History  of  the  Latin  Language, 
History  of  Rome, 


Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Roman  Private  and  Public  Life, 
General  Introduction  to 
Science  of  Language, 
Rapid  Reading,  the  His 
Plautus, 
Sanskrit, 
Seminary. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 


En^'/is/i.     Prof.  E.  A.  Allen;  Assistant  Professors,   H.   C.   Penn,    H.    M.    Belden, 
Makv  E.   Lewis;  Instructors,  L.  R.  Whipple,   A.  S.  Neilson. 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  iMiglish    Literature:  General 

Hi»'her  Composition,  view,  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare, 

American  Literature,  Milton  to  the  Present,   Seventeenth 

Historv  of  the  English  Language,  Century,   Eighteenth   Centuiy, 


Middle  English, 
Modern  Prose  Style, 

Anglo-Saxon  Prose  and  Poetry, 
Seminary. 


(ic  rm  a  n  ic  L  a  nn^ii  a  ire. 


Nineteenth     Century,     Shake- 
speare, Poetry  of  the  Victorian 
Age,   Tennyson   and  Brown- 
ing, English   Novel,   Eng- 
lish Drama. 

In- 


Prof.  B.   F.   Hoffmann;  Asst.  Prof.   H.   B.   Almstedt 

structor,   Caroline  T.  Stewart. 

Beginning  Course,  Schiller,  Goethe, 

Heine.  History  of  German  Grammar, 

Modern   German  poetry, 

Realistic  Drama:    Sudermann,  Hauptmann 

Old  High  German, 

Old  Saxon. 

Svntax  and  Composition:      Storm,  Hauff,  Baumbach,  Freitag. 

Deutsche  Aufsaetze  und  Stiluebungen, 

German  Literature:      Outline    Course,      Reformation  and  Renaissance,    from 
Klopstock  through  the  period  of  Romanticism;  Nibelungenlied. 


Keller, 
Freitag, 

Middle  High  German, 
Gothic, 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
Prof.  Raymond  Weeks;  Instructors,   Grace  S.  Williams,  Ellen  Douglas. 

Fr(7ich. 


Old  French, 

Provencal, 

French  Composition, 

French  Literature:      General  view,  Sixteenth  Century,  Seven- 
teenth  Century,    Eighteenth    Century,    Nineteenth    Century. 

Italian. 

Dante,  Machiavelli, 

Ariosto,  Tasso, 

Prose  Composition, 

Spanish. 
Alarcon,  Valera, 

Novelas,  Galdos, 

Cavallero,  Cervantes, 

Don  Guijote,  Ejemplares. 

Photictics. 
General  Introduction  to  Philology,  Seminary. 
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Elementary  Course, 

Modern  Fiction  and  Plays, 


Beginning  Course, 
Modern  Prose  in 

Fiction  and  Grammar, 

Beginning  Course, 
Modern  Prose  in 

Fiction  and  Grammar, 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Eco7iomics.     Prof.  J.  E.  Pope. 
Elementary  Economics, 
Science  of  Finance, 
Economic  Problems, 

Agricultural  Economics, 


Economic  Geography  of  United  States. 
Money,  Credit  and  J3anking, 
Railway  Problems, 
Economic  Theory, 
Seminary. 


History.     Asst.    Prof.   N.   M.   Trenholme     (in  charge);    Instructor,  Jonas    Viles, 
Assistant,  C.  C.  Eckhardt. 


European  History, 
Greek  History, 
Roman  History, 
English  History, 
American  History; 
Modern  Europe, 

History  of  Missouri, 

History  of  Colonization, 
History  of  France, 
Modern  England, 


Medieval  History, 
Age  of  Renaissance, 
Era  of  Reformation, 

English  Constitutional  and 
Legal   History, 
Tudor  and  Stuart  England, 
Historical  Method, 
American  Colonial 
Institutions, 

Teaching  of  History, 


Seminaries:     Medieval,  English  Institutions,  American  History  and  Institutions, 
Missouri  History. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Law.     Prof.  Isidor  Loeb. 

Political  Institutions,  Municipal  Government, 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Taxation, 

Comparative  Constitutional  Law,  Government  of  Missouri, 

Comparative  Administrative  Law, 

Seminary. 


Sociology.     Prof.  C.  A.  Ellwood. 
Elementary  Sociology, 
Social  Teachings  of  Jesus, 
Modern  Philanthropy, 
Criminal  Sociology, 
Advanced  Sociology, 


Seminary. 


Ethnology, 

Race  Psychology, 

Psychological  Sociology, 
History  of  Social  Philosophy 
Sociology  of  Religion, 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 
Education.     Prof.  A.  R.  Hill;  Acting  Asst.  Prof.  W.  B.  Elkin.;- 


Prof.     of  History  of  Education; 
Practice  of  Teaching. 
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Prof,  of  Theory  and 


COURSES    IN     EDUCATION    WHICH    MAY    BE    ELECTED    BY    UNDER- 
GRADUATES IN  ARTS. 

History  of  Education,  Educational  Classics, 

School  Systems,  Secondary  Education, 

Educational  Psychology,  Principles  of  Education, 

General  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

P/ii7oso/>1iy  and  E.\/>cn'»ic///<il  I\vc/io/oi^y.     Prof.      Frank     Thilly;     Prof.     C.     W. 
Hetherington*  ;  Prof.  Max  Meyer;  Instructor, ;  Assistant,  R.  M.  Ogden. 

Philosophy. 

Logic,  Problems  of  Philosophy, 

Ethics,  History  of  the 

Practical  Ethics,  Development  of  Thought, 

Psychology  of  Character,  Advanced  Ethics, 

Seminary  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Expe}  imetital  Psychology. 

Psychology,  Comparative  Psychology, 

Psychological  Laboratory,  Advanced  Psychology, 

Aesthetics,  Differential  Psychology, 

Psychological  Theory  of  Music,  Psychological  Seminary. 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

Anatomy  and  Histology.     Prof.  C.  M.  Jackson;  Instructor,  E.  T.  Bell;  Assistants, 
C.  O.  GiESE,  C.  C.  Dubois, 

Osteology,  Neurology, 

Practical  Anatomy,  Topographic  Anatomy, 

Descriptive  Anatomy,  Advanced  Anatomy, 

Normal  Histology,  Seminary. 

Botany.     Prof.  B.  M.  Duggar;  Instructor,  H.  S.  Reed,    Assistant,   Chas.    Brooks. 


General  Botany, 

Ecology  and  Distribution  of  Plants, 
Mycology, 
Embryology, 


Histology  and  Cytology, 
Advanced  Physiology, 
Research, 
Seminary. 


Geology  and  'Mineralogy 
General  Geology, 
Field  Geology, 
Meteorology, 


Prof.  C.  W.  Marbut. 

Material  Resources  of  North  America, 
Agricultural  Geology, 
Geo- morphology. 


Physiography  of  North  America  and  Europe. 


*For  the  Course  Psychology  of  Character. 


Physiology.     Prof.  C.  W,  Greene;  Asst.    Prof.   Walokmar   Koch;   Assistants,    Mr. 
E.  P.  CowGiLL,  Eugenia  Metzger. 


Experimental  Physiology', 
Comparative  Physiology, 
Pharmacology, 

Physiological  Chemistry, 


Advanced  Physiology, 
Advanced  Pharmacology, 

Advanced    Physiological    Chemistry, 
Investigation, 


Seminary. 


Zoology.     Prof.  George  Lefevre;  Instructor,    W.    C.    Curtis. 
General  Zoology,  Embryology  of  Invertebrates, 

Cytology,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 

Principles  of  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates, 

Research,  Embryology  of  Vertebrates, 

Seminary. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

Astronomy.     Prof.  F.  H.  Seares. 

Spherical  and  Practical   Astronomy, 
General  Astronomy, 
Observatory  Practice, 
History  ofAstronomy. 


Modern  Astronomy 
Research. 


Geodesy, 

Celestial  Mechanics, 

Method  of  Least  Squares, 

Interpolation  and  Mechanical 
Quadratures, 

Spectroscopic,  Photographic  and  Photometric. 


Chemistry.     Prof.    VV.  G.  Brown;    Asst.    Prof.    Sidney    Calvert;    Instructors,    R. 
B.   Moore,  H.  Schlundt;  Assts.  Miss  Moxness,   Mr.   A.   C.  Lyon. 


General  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Organic  Chemistry, 
Qualitative  Analysis, 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry, 
Quantitative  Analysis, 
Preparation  of  Organic  Coinpounds  and  Organic  Analysis 
Research. 


Chemical  Theory, 
Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis, 
History  of  Chemistry, 
Physical  Chemistry, 
Electro-chemistry, 


Mathematics.     Prof.  lO.  R.  IIkdkkk.  Prot.  L.  M.  Dekoe*;  Instructor,    L.  D.  Ames, 
Assistants,  Louis  Lngoli);  \V.  II.  Zeigel,  Fanny  H.  IIatcmer. 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Mechanics, 

Solid  Geometry,  Galois's,  Theory  of  Substitutions, 

Advanced  Algebra,  Differential  Geometry, 

Plane  and  Solid  Anal\tical  Geometry,          Research  Courses. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Infinite  Series  and  Products, 

Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants,  Higher  Analysis, 

Mathematical  Laboratory  Work,  Theory  of  Functions, 

Elements  of  Differential  Equations,  Teacher's  Course, 

Elements  of  Projectiveand  Synthetic  Geometrj  , 
Fourier's  Series  and  Potential  Functions. 


Physics.     Prof.  O.  M.  Stewart:  Instructors.  Charles  A.  Proctor.  J.  S.  Summers. 
General  Physics,  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Experimental  Physics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Advanced  Work  in  General  Physics,  Electrical  Measurements, 

Heat  and  Light,  Theory  of  Light, 

Theory  of  Heat,  Research  Work, 

Seminary. 


ELOCUTION. 

Prof.  John  R.  Scott. 

Foundation,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Expression, 
Advanced  Work,  Interpretation, 
Teacher's  Course. 


Normal  Drawing, 
Representation, 


FREEHAND  DRAWING. 

Instructor  J.  S.  Ankeney. 
Design, 


Construction, 


Paintins 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Hetherington;  Instructors,  F.  W.  Tuttle,  Mary  I.  Mann. 

Practical  Training,  Technique  of  Athletics. 

Principles  of  Physical  Training, 


For  Catalogue,  address  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  for  other 
information,  address,  John  Pickard,  Dean, 

Columbia,  Mo. 
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ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 


REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION. 

The  student  must  present,  either  from  an  accredited 
school  or  by  examination,  fourteen  (14)  units,  of  which  at  least 
three  (3)  must  be  in  EngHsh,  one  (i)  in  Algebra,  one  (i)  in 
Plane  Geometry,  and  two  (2)  in  foreign  language.  The  re- 
maining seven  units  must  be  offered  in  subjects  chosen  from 
the  following  list:  English,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Solid 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  General  History,  English  History,  American  History, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  General  Biology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Physi- 
ography, Drawing.  A  condition  is  allowed  on  two  units.  A 
"unit"  is  one  year's  work  in  a  good  high  school,  five  periods  a 
week,  nine  months  to  the  session  in  any  of  these  subjects.  All 
students  are  admitted  by  the  Committee  on  Entrance,  to  whom 
application  should  be  made.  For  further  particulars,  see  the 
catalogue. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION. 

All  subjects  are  elective.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  (A.  B.)  is  the  only  undergraduate  degree  conferred  by 
the  Academic  Department. 

In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  this  degree,  a  student 
must  have  met  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  have  been  regularly  admitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  at  least  twelve  (12)  hours 
in  each  of  four  (4)  subjects,  and  at  least  twenty-four  (24) 
hours  in  a  fifth  subject. 

3.  He  must  have  completed  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)  hours. 

By  ''hour"  is  meant  one  lecture  or  laboratory  period  a  week 
for  one  semester. 


Academic  Department.  3 

As  a  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  necessary 
for  graduation,  the  candidate  may  ofifer  from  courses  in  other 
Departments  open  to  Academic  students  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding nine  (9)  hours. 

TUITION  AND  EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free,  students  in  the  Academic  Department 
paying  only  an  incidental  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  a  year,  and 
small  laboratory  deposits  when  laboratory  work  is  taken.  The 
estimated  cost  of  room  rent,  light,  board  and  laundry  for  stu- 
dents living  in  Lathrop  Hall  or  Benton  Hall,  the  dormitories 
tor  men,  is  about  $3  a  week.  In  Read  Hall,  the  dormitory  for 
women,  it  is  $5.50  a  week.  The  total  necessary  expenses  of  a 
student  living  in  the  dormitories  for  men  need  not  exceed  $175, 
for  girls  living  in  Read  Hall,  they  need  not  exceed  $225.  The 
necessary  expenses  for  students  living  in  private  families  vary 
from  $3  to  $5  a  week. 

RESOURCES. 

The  buildings,  grounds,  books  and  other  equipment,  are 
valued  at  more  than  $1,600,000,  not  including  the  campus  or 
the  grounds  for  botany,  horticulture  and  agriculture.  The 
endowment  (interest  at  5  or  6  per  cent),  is  $1,240,000.  The 
income  from  the  United  States  Government  (Hatch  and  Mor- 
rill Acts)  is  $38,438  a  year.  The  Legislature  makes  appro- 
priations biennially.  There  is  some  income  from  feees  for  li- 
braries and  laboratories.  There  are  47,427  acres  of  unsold 
land.  A  State  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  yields  $120,000  or 
more  a  year.  The  income  of  the  whole  University,  from  all 
sources  and  for  all  Departments,  in  each  of  the  years  1903  and 
1904,  was  about  $430,000. 


BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  use  of 
Academic  students  are  three  dormitories.  Academic  Hall,  Lab- 
oratory of  Geology  and  Zoology,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Ob- 
servatory, Physical  Laboratory,  Mechanic  Arts  Hall,  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  Laboratory  of  Horticulture,  Entomology  and 
Botany,  Greenhouse,  Medical  Laboratory,  Hospital. 
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UNIVERSITY   LIBRARIES. 


The  University  libraries  comprise  the  general  library  and 
many  departmental  libraries.     They  contain    over    60,000    vol- 
Students  have  access  also  to  the   library    of   the 


umes. 


State 


Historical  Society  of  some  22,000  volumes. 


LABORATORIES   AND    MUSEUMS. 

There  are  laboratories  of  several  rooms  each  for  Anatomy, 
Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Classical  Archaeology,  Exper- 
imental Psychology,  Freehand  Drawing,  Geology,  History  of 
Art,  Mathematics,  Mineralogy,  Phonetics,  Physics,  Physiology 
and  Zoology. 

There  are  museums  in  connection  with  Classical  Archae- 
ology, Ethnology,  History  of  Art,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and 
Zoology. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES. 

Columbia  is  notable  for  its  many  beautiful  church  edifices 
and  for  the  efficiency  of  its  church  organization.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  chapters  in  the  University  are  increasing  m 
zeal,  influence  and  effectiveness  from  year  to  year.  During 
each  session  distinguished  members  of  various  churches  are 
invited  to  preach  to  the  students  and  faculty. 


LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 


m 


Literary  Societies    and    Debating    Clubs    for    trammg 
writing,  public  speaking  and  debating  abound  and  the  debaters 
have  met  with  much  success  in  their  contests. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

The  work  offered  in  the  Teachers  College  is  largely  Aca- 
demic, and  students  may  complete  the  work  in  both  Academic 
Department  and  Teachers  College  in  less  than  five  years,  thus 
securing  the  A.  B.  degree  and  the  Life  Certificate  to  teach  in 
the  public  high  schools  of  the  State.  All  courses  in  the  history 
and  principles  of  education  and  educational  psychology  offered 
in  the  Teachers  College  count  towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 
Courses  in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  school  management, 
manual  training,  etc.,  do  not  count  towards  the  A.  B.  degree 
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but  may  be  taken  by  the  Academic  student  during  the  Summer 
Session.  Thus  the  student  may  complete  the  work  of  the 
Academic  Department  and  the  Teachers  College  at  the  same 
time. 

GR.VDUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Graduate  instruction  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered  in  nearly  all  subjects 
in  the  Academic  Department. 

SUMMER   SESSION. 

A  summer  session  of  eight  (8)  weeks  will  begin  June  lo. 
Work  taken  in  this  session  may  count  towards  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

ATHLETICS. 

A  new  $7o,ooo  gymnasium  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Work  in  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  is  thoroughly 
organized.  The  students  have  teams  for  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  track  athletics  and  lawn  tennis.  There  are  excellent 
facilities  for  all  forms  of  exercise — golf  links,  tracks,  tennis 
courts,  and  several  athletic  fields. 


THE  ACADEMIC  FACULTY. 

The  Academic  Faculty  numbers  68  teachers,  besides  student  assistants. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


(Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  a  letter  a  attached,  thus:  4a, 
6a,  are  given  the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated  by  a  number 
with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus:  4b,  6b,  are  given  the  second  semester 
only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are  continuous  courses  and 
are  given  both  semesters.  The  figure  in  parenthesis  after  each  course 
indicates  the  number  of  lectures  or  recitations  a  week.) 

Anatomy  and  Histology. 

C.  M.  Jackson,  Professor',    E.    T.  Bell,    Instructor]    C.    C.    Dubois, 
C.   B.  RoDES,  Assistants. 

la.     Osteology.     Study  of  an  unmounted  skeleton  (3). 

3.  Descriptive  and  Practical  Anatomy.  Demonstrations  and  dis- 
sections (3). 

4.  Normal  Histology.  Preparation  of  specimens  of  normal 
tissue  (3). 

5a.  Neurology  and  Dissection.  Study  of  central  nerve  system  and 
sense  organs  (3). 

6b.     Topographic  Anatomy.     Lectures  and  laboratory  (3). 

7.  Advanced  Anatomy.     Lectures  and  laboratory   (3). 

8.  Investigation,     Problems  for  original  research   assigned. 

Astronomy. 
F.  H.  Seares,  Professor. 

la.     General  Astronomy.     Fundamental  facts  of  Astronomy  (3). 

2b.  Modern  Astronomy.  Spectroscopic,  photographic,  and  photo- 
metric methods  (3). 

3a.  General  Astronomy.  Elementary  mathematics  and  general 
physics  required  (3). 

4a.  Observatory  Practice.  Practical  work  with  observatory  instru- 
ments V.2). 

5b.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Differential  and  integral 
calculus  and  general  ph)  sics  required  (3). 

6a.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions (3). 

7a.     History  of  Astronomy.     Courses  la  and  2b,  or  3a  required  (3). 
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Sb.     Method  of  Least  Squares 
Astronomj  (2). 

9b.     Interpolation    and  Mechanical     Quadratures, 
formulae  to  the  problems  of  Astronomy  (2). 

10.  Celestial    Mechanics.     General    introduction    and 
cometary  orbits. 

11.  Celestial  Mechanics.     Continuation  of  course  10. 

12.  Research.     Continuation  of  course  6a. 


Applications    to   the   problems   of 

Application   of 

theory    of 


Botany. 

B.  M.  DuGGAR,  Professor;  H.  S.  Reed,  Instructor',   Charles  Brooks, 
and  Ruby  Fitch,  Assistants. 

la.     General  Botany.     Fundamental  principles  of  plant  physiology ; 
morphology  of  simpler  types  of  plants  (3). 

2b.     General  Botany.     Embryology  and  anatomy  of   representative 
groups  (3). 

4a.     General  Morphology.     Vegetative  and    reproductive  organs  of 
the  vascular  plants  (3). 

6.     Mycology.      Morphology   and    physiology    of     representative 
groups  of  fungi  (3). 

7b.     Embryology.     Study  of   the    reproductive    processes  of  repre- 
sentative groups  of  green  plants   (3). 

8b.     Histology    and    Cytology.     Cell      structure.       Mitosis,    tissue 
structure  and  comparative  anatomy  (3). 

9b.     Advanced  Physiology.     Lectures   and    experimental  work  (3). 

10.     Special  Problems.     Preliminary  to  graduate  research  (3). 

12.  Research.     Investigation  of  assigned  problems. 

13.  Seminary. 

Chemistry. 

VV.    G.    Brown,     Professor;    Sidney   Calvert,    Assistant    Professor; 
Herman  Schlundt,  Assistant  Professor; ,  Instruc- 
tor; E.  E.  Morlan,  F.  W.  Liepsner,  Assistants. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Lectures,  laboratory  work  and 
recitations  (6). 

2.  General    Inorganic    Chemistry.       Lectures,    laboratory    work, 
recitations  (4). 

3a  or  3b.     Organic  Chemistry.     Introductory  course  (3). 
5a  or  5.     Qualitative     Chemical     Analysis.     Lectures,    laboratory 
work  (3). 

6a  and  6b.     Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.     Laboratory   work  (3). 
4.     Organic  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  recitations  (3). 
4a.     Organic  chemistry.     Lectures  and  recitations  (4). 

7.     Preparation  of  Organic  Compounds  and  Organic  Analysis  (3), 
8b.     Chemical  Theory.     Lectures  and  recitations  (3). 
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9a.     Histor_y  of  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  recitations  (3). 
10.     Physical  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work  (3). 
iia.     Electro-Chemistry.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work  (3/. 

12.  Technical  Chemistry  (3). 

14.  Inorganic  Preparations  (3). 

15.  Advanced  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  (6). 

i6a  or  i6b.     Advanced      Organic     Chemistry.       Selected     chapters, 
lectures  (3). 

17.     Quantitative  Organic  Analysis  (3). 
18a  or  i8b.     Radio-activity.     Lectures,  experimental  work  (3). 
20.     Research.     Investigation  in    organic,    inorganic   and   physical 
chemistry. 

Classical  Archaeology  and  the  History  of  Art. 

John  Pickard,    Professor. 

1.  History  of  Modern  Painting.     French,  English    and  American 
Painting  (2). 

2.  Classical  Mythology.     Recitations  and  illustrated  lectures  (i). 
6.     History  of  Greek  Art.     Lectures,    collateral    readings,   essajs, 

photographic  reproductions  (3). 

7a.     Mycenaenan  Art  or  Art  of  Primitive  Greece  (i). 
8b.     Introductory  Study  of  Greek  Vases  and  Vase  Paintings  (i). 
9.     Etruscan  and  Graeco-Roman  Art  (2). 

10.  Roman  Life.     Lectures,  readings  (2). 

11.  History  of  Renaissance  Painting.  Painting  of  Italy,  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Germany  (3). 

13.  Masterpieces  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Illus- 
trated kctures  (i). 

14.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Athens  (2). 

15.  Seminary. 

Economics. 
Jesse  E.  Pope,  Professor;  H.    W.  Quaintance,  Instructor. 

I.     Elementary  Economics.     Introduction  to  Economics  (3). 

2a.  Agricultural  Economics.  Agricultural  industry,  markets, 
banks,  transportation  systems,  tariffs  (3). 

2b.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States.  Growth  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  industries  of  the  United  States  (3). 

3.  Science  of  Finance.  Systems  of  taxation,  the  budget,  public 
credit  (3). 

4.  Economic  Problems.  Trade  unions,  arbitration,  factory  legis- 
lation, socialism  (3). 

5.  Money,  Credit  and  Banking.  History  of  monetary  legislation 
in  the  United  States  (3). 

6a.  Tariff  history  of  the  United  States.  Study  of  free  trade  and 
protection  (3). 

6b.  Railway  Transportation.  Relation  of  railways  to  the  public 
and  the  state  (3). 

7a.  History  of  Commerce.  Ancient,  medieval  and  modern  com- 
merce (3). 

7b.  Commercial  Law.  Study  of  the  laws  involved  in  every  day 
business  transactions  (3). 

8.  Economic  Theory,  Lectures  and  Topics  (3). 

9.  Seminary  in  Economic  History  of  Missouri  (2,  3  or  4). 
10.     Seminary  (2,  3  or  4). 
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Education. 


A.  Ross  Hill,  Professor;  Frank  P.  Graves,  Professor;  J.  L.  Meriam 

Projessor. 


la.     Introduction  to  Educational  Theory.     The    art    of   study,    the 
meaning  and  aim  of  education    (3). 

2b.     History  of  Education.     Elementary  course  (3). 
4b.     Educational  Psychology.     Elementary  course  (3). 
loa.     Educational  Psychology.     Advanced  course  (3). 
lib.     Principles  of  Education.     Fundamental  principles    of   educat- 
ional procedure  (3). 

12a.     Educational  Classics.      Critical  study  of  a  few  great  classics  in 
education  (3). 

20.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology  (2). 

21.  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education  (2). 
23.     Philosophy  of  Education. 


Elocution. 
John  R.  Scott,  Professor. 

1.  Foundation  Theory  and    Practice   of    Vocal    Culture  and    Ex- 
pression ('3). 

2.  Advanced  v^rork.     Interpretative  study  of  plays  and  poems  (3). 

3.  Teachers'  course.     Method  of  teaching  children  to  read  (i). 


English. 

Edward  A.  Allen,  Professor;    H,    M.    Belden,    Assistant   Professor; 

A.  G.  Reed,  A.  R.  Fairchild,  Instructors;  L.  R.  Whipple, 

Lulu  B.Wooldridge,  Assistants. 

I.     English  Composition  and    Rhetoric.     Lectures,    exercises   and 
themes  (3). 

2a.     Higher  Composition.     Exercises  in  invention    and   adaptation 
(3)-  . 

2b.      Higher  Composition.     Work  in  short  story  writing  (3). 
i6b.     Debate,  Advanced  Course.     Lectures,  recitations    and  confer- 
ences (3). 

17a    or  17b.     English  Versification    (2). 

English  Literature.     Chaucer  to  the  present  time  (3). 
English  Literature  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  (3). 
American  Literature.     Development,  growth,  tendencies  (3). 
History  of  the    English    Language.     Lectures   and    recitations 


3. 

4- 

10. 

iia. 

(3) 


Masterpieces  of  representative 


lib.     Study  of  Modern  Prose  Style 
authors  (3). 

5.  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3). 

6.  English  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (3). 

7.  Shakespeare.     Selected  plays  (3). 
9.     Poetry   of    the  Victorian    Age.        Tennyson,    Browning. 

Matthew  Arnold  (3).  ^' 

12.  Anglo-Saxon  Prose  and  Poetrv  (3). 

13.  iVIiddle  English  (2). 

14a.     French  Element  in  English  (2). 
15.     Anglo-Saxon,  Advanced  Course  (3). 
20.     Literary  Criticism.     The  grounds  of  literary  judgment,  etc. 


and 
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2. 

3- 
5. 
7- 
ing  (3) 


Freehand  Drawing. 
John  S.  Ankeney,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor. 

Representation.     Introductory  course  (3). 

Design.     The  theory  of  design. 

Construction.     Drawing  and  modeling  from  casts  and  life  (3). 

Painting.     Lectures,  study  of  examples,  and  practice  in  paint- 


Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
C.  F.  Marbut,  Professor;  Otto  Veatch,  Assistant. 

T.     General  Geology.     Laboratory  and  field  work  (3). 
2.     Physiography  of  North  America  and  Europe.     Morphology  of 
the  surface  of  these  two  continents  (3). 

3a.     Material  Resources  of  North  America  (3). 

4a.     Agricultural  Geology.     Soils,  fertilizers,  water  supplies,  earth 
structure  (3). 

5a  or  5b,     Meteorology.       Lectures  and  laboratory  work  (3). 
7a  or  7b.     Physical  Geography.     Course  in  general  physical  geogra- 
phy (3)- 

8.  Field  Geology.     Detailed  study  of  geologically  important  dis- 
tricts. 

9.  Geomorphology.     Special  field  and    laboratory  study    of    land 
forms  (3). 


Germanic  Languages. 

B.  F.  Hoffman,  Professor;    H.    B.    Almstedt,    Professor;    Caroline 
Stewart,  Assistant  Professor. 

1.  Beginning  Course.   Grammar,  easy  prose  reading,  German  con- 
versation (3). 

2.  Reading,  Syntax  and  Composition.     Drill    in    grammar,    Ger- 
man dictation  (3). 

3.  Advanced  Reading.     Such  works  as  Heine's  Harzreise,   Frey- 
tag's  Doktor  Luther  will  be  read  (3). 

6.  Schiller.     Lectures,  study  of  selected  works.     Essays  in    Ger- 
man (3). 

7.  Goethe.     Lectures,  study  of  selected  works;  essays  in  German 

(3)- 

6a.     Modern  German  Poetry.     Study  of  representative  poems  (3). 

6b.     Deutsche  Ausaetze  and    Stiluebungen.      Discussion    of   gram- 
matical and  syntactical  points  (3). 

7.  Course  in  German  Literature.      Survey  of  German  Literature 
up  to  the  present  (3). 

8.  History  of  German   Literature.     Development  and  decline  ot 
literary  tendencies,  forms,  ideals  (3). 

9.  Historical  German  Grammar  and  Syntax  (3). 
loa.     Deutsches  Seminar  (2). 

lob.     History  of  the  Nibelungenlied.     Theory  as  to  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  the  poem  (3). 

II.     Middle  High  German.      Phonology,  morphology,  syntax  (3). 
12b.     Old  High  German.     Critical  reading  of  texts  (3). 
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13.     Seminary  in  Old  High  German  (2). 
14a.     Gothic.     Phonology,  morphology  and  syntax  (3) 
14b.     Old'Saxon.     Reading  of  the  Heliand. 


Greek. 


W.  G.   Manly.    Professor;   W.    L.   Westkrmann,  Assistant  Professor. 


Elementary  Greek.     Drill  on  forms  and  syntax  (3). 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Reading,  review   of  syntaj 


Selected  orations: 


syntax   and  Attic 
four  or    five    books   of 


I. 

2.  .vcnupuoii  s  Anaoasis.     Keaaing 
forms  (3). 

3.  Lysias  and  Homer, 
the  Odyssey  (3). 

4a.     Greek  Tragedy.     Special  study   of  Euripides   with    reading   of 
Alcestis,  Medea  and  Hippolytus  (3). 

5b.     Thucydides.     Books  VI  and  Mil  will  be  read  (3). 

6a.     History  of  Greece  to  the    Roman    Conquest.     Political,    social 
and  intellectual  history  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (3). 

7.     Greek  Prose    Composition.     Review   of   forms    and  syntax  by 
means  of  written  exercises  (i). 

Sa.     Greek  Mythology     with  Reference  to  English  Literature  (2). 

9b.     Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.     Assigned    readings 
in  translations  of  most  important  Greek  classics  (2). 

10.     New  Testament  and  Modern  Greek.     Language  of  New  Testa- 
ment compared  with  Attic  Greek.     Stories  in  Modern  Greek  (2). 

iia.     Greek  Theater.     Origin  and  development  of  the  Greek  theater 
(I)- 

12b.     Aristophanes.     Selected  comedies  (2). 

14.  Greek  Life.     Manners  and  customs  of  the   Ancient    Greeks  il- 
lustrated with  slides  (2). 

15.  Hesiod,  Homeric  Hymns  and  Apollodorus  (3). 

16.  Homer.     Reading  of  Iliad  and    Odyssey  with   reference    to  an- 
tiquities (2)  or  (3). 

17.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
the  Pentekontaetie  (2). 

18.  Seminary. 


Study  of  Persian  wars;  history  of 


History. 

Norman  M.  Trenholme,  Professor)  Jonas  Viles,  Assista7it Professor; 
C.  C.  EcKHARDT,  Assistant. 

1.  European  History.     Mediaeval  and  Modern  periods  (3). 

6a.  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Political,  social 
and  intellectual  history  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (3). 

12b.     History  of  Rome  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  West  (3). 

2.  English  History.     Political,  social  and  institutional  history  \x) 
3a.     American  History  to  1783.     Political  and    social    development 

of  the  American  Colonies  (3). 

^      4.     History  of  the  United  States  since  1783.     Political  and   narrr- 
tive  history  (3). 

5.  Modern  European  History.  History  of  Europe  from  1648  to 
the  present  (3).  ^ 

7a.  History  of  Missouri.  Development  of  the  State  since  180^ 
(3)-  ^ 

8a.  History  of  Modern  Colonization.  History  of  colonial  develop, 
ment  in  America,  Asia  and  Africa  (3). 

9a.     History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart    Periods   (3) 

9b.     Modern  England.     History  of  England  since  1688. 
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loa.     The  Middle  Ages.     Mediaeval  politics,  institutions  and  society 

(3). 

iia.     History  of  France  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.     From  the  Treaty 
of  Verdun  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I  (3). 

lib.     History  of  France  since  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3). 

T3b.     The  Age  of   the    Renaissance.     The   Italian   Renaissance  and 
the  spread  of  the  movement  throughout  Europe  generally  (3). 

15b.     Topics  and  Studies  in  Recent  European  History  (3). 

i6a.     Historical  Method.     Nature  of  historical  research,  use  of  doc- 
uments (i)  or  (2). 

17b.     The  Teaching  of  History.     History  from  the  pedagogical    side 
(2). 

18.     English  Constitutional  and  Legal  History  during    the    Forma- 
tive Period  (2). 

19b.     American  Colonial  Institutions.     Development  of  representa- 
tive institutions,  local  government,  etc.  (3). 

20.  Seminary  in  Missouri  History  (2,  3  or  4). 

21.  Seminary  in  American  History  (2,  3  or  4). 

22.  Seminary  in  English  Political,  Institutional  and    Legal    History 
(2,  3  or  4). 

23.  Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History  (2,  3  or  4). 

Latin. 

J.  C.  Jones,  Professor;  Eva  Johnston,  Assistant    Professor; — 

,  Instructor. 


I. 
I  a. 

(3)- 

2. 

3. 
Odes, 

4- 

5- 

letters 

7- 

II. 

12b. 

6. 

9- 
10. 

n- 
15. 
16. 

(3). 


Sallust  and  Vergil.     Jugerthine  War  and  Aeneid  (3). 
Cicero  and  Vergil.     Selected  Orations;  de  Senectute; 


Aeneid 


Prose  Composition.     Elementary  course  (i). 

Livy  and  Horace.  Books  XXI  and  XXII;  Selections  from 
Epistles,  Satires  (3). 

Prose  Composition.     Advanced  course  (i). 

Roman  Public  and  Private  Life.  Cicero  and  Pliny,  selected 
;  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

Rapid  Reading.     Selections  from  the  historians  (3). 

Roman  Literature.      Characteristic  selections  (3). 

History  of  Rome  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  West  (3)  . 

Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets  (3). 

Roman  Drama.     Plautus  and  Terence  (3). 

Tacitus.     Annals;  Seneca  (2). 

Prose  Composition.     Advanced  course  (i). 

Seminary.      Critical  study  of  a  selected  author  (3). 

History  of  the  Latin    Language.     Sounds,    inflections,  syntax 


Mathematics. 


E.  R.  Hedrick,  Professor;  L.   M.  Defoe*,    Professor;    G.    A.    Bliss, 

Assistant  Professor;  L,.    D.    Ames,    Instructor;    Emily   E. 

Dobbin,  Mary  S.  Walker,  Assistants. 

la.     Trigonometry  and  Algebra  (3). 

lb.     Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (3). 

la  (E).     Trigonometry   (3). 

lb  (E).     Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (5). 


*From  School  of  Engineering. 


Academic  Department. 
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la.     Elements  of  Projective  Geomeirj.     Lectures  supplemented  bv 
ling(_3)-  -^ 

se  (3). 
ithematical 


2a  (E).     Advanced  Algebra.     Open  only  to  students  who  offer  i  1-2 
units  for  entrance. 

2a.     Advanced  Algebra.     Review  of  elementary  algebra  (3). 
2b.     General  Algebra.     General  applications  of  algebra  (3). 
3.     hlolid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential    and    Integral    Cal- 
culus (3). 

4E.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  with  Applications  (c). 

5.     Second  Course  in  Calculus  (3). 
6b.     Theory  of  Equations  and    Determinants.     Recitations    follow- 
ing Burnside  and  Panton   (3). 

8b.     Advanced  Analytic  Geometry;  Elements  of  Differential  Geom- 
etry (3). 

9a. 
readi 

lob.     Elements  of  Differential  Equations.     Problem  course  (3). 
17.     Mathematical     Laboratory.       Construction    of    mathemati( 
models  (3). 

i8b.     History  of  Mathematics  (3). 

21.     Mathematical  Theory  of  Probability.     Application  to    life  in- 
surance and  statistics. 

7a.     Infinite  Series  and  Products.     Introduction    to    the    theory    of 
functions  (3).  -^ 

lib.     Gallois'  Theory  of  Substitutions.     Lectures    supplemented  bv 
reading  (3). 

12.  Fourier's  Series  and  Potential  Function.     Recitations   supple- 
mented by  lectures  (3),  ^ 

13.  Higher  Analysis.     Important  features  of  mathematical  analysis 
(3)- 

14.  Function  Theory.     First  course  (3). 

16.     Theory  of  numbers.     Classical  theory,  algebraic  numbers  (3). 
19b. ^    Lie  s  Theory  (if  Continuous  Groups,  with  Applications  to  Dif- 
ferential Equations  (3). 
22a.     Theory  of  Groups.     General  course  (3). 

23.     Theory  of  Functions.     Second  course  (3). 
24a  or  24b.     Foundations  of  Geometry  and  Non-Euclidean  Geometry 

25a  or  25b.     Calculus  of  Variations  (3). 
26a  or  26b.     Theory  of  Differential  Equations  (3), 
.     ?7-     Theory  of  Sound.     Partial  differential  equations  of  mathemat- 
ical physics  (3). 

28.     Differential  Geometry.     Second  course  (3). 
29b.     Theory  of  Algebraic  Invariants  (3). 
15.     Research  Courses.     Credit  according  to  work  done. 


Philosophy. 

VV.  B.  Elkin,  Actins-  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge). 

_    laorib.     Logic.     Fundamental  principles  of  deductive  and  induct- 
ive inference  (3). 

3a,  4b.     History  of  the  Development  of  Thought  (3). 

5a.     Ethics.     Basal    concepts     of    ethics;     nature     of    ethics: 

6b.     Practical  Ethics.    Application  of  the  principles  underlvinff 

conduct  (3).  r  f  y     s 

7.  The    Problems    of    Philosophy.     Fundamental    problems 
and  their  solution  (2). 

8.  Seminary  in    the  History  of  Philosophy.     Kant's  Theory 
ot  Knowledge  (2).  "^ 
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Experimental  Psycholog-y. 

Max  Meyer,  Professor;  R.  M.  Ogden,  Assistant. 

I.     General    Psychology.     Survey  of    the  whole    field    of   Psy- 
chology (3). 

la.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Brief  course  without  labora- 
tory work  (3). 

2b.  Experimental  Didactics.  Application  of  the  methods  of 
the  psychological  laboratory  to  problems  of  interest  to  the  edu- 
cator (3). 

3b.  Differential  Psychology.  Study  of  individual  differences 
of  character  (3). 

4a,  4b.     Aesthetics.     Psychological  theory  of  art  (3). 

5a.  Advanced  Psychology.  General  principles  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation (3). 

6b.  Comparative  Psychology.  Mental  development  in  the 
child  and  in  the  race  (3). 

7.     Psychological  Seminary  and  Advanced  Laboratory  work. 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics. 

C.  W.    Hetherington,   Professor;    Ida    Mann,    F.   W.    Tuttle,    In- 
structors. 

I.     Practical  Training.     One  hour's  credit  a  semester  for  four 
semesters. 

2a.  Principles  of  Physical  Training.  Short  course  of  lec- 
tures (i). 

3.     Technique   of   Athletics.     Theory,    technique    and  skill  in 
athletic  sports. 

Physics. 

O.  M.  Stewart,  Professor;  Charles  A.  Proctor,  Herbert  M.  Reese, 
Instructors;  A.  A.  Maxwell,  Assistant. 

1.  General  Physics.     Fundamental  principles  of   Physics  (3). 

2.  Experimental  Physics.     Simple  phenomena  of  Physics  (2). 

3.  General  Physics.     A  longer  elementary  course  (6). 
13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3). 

4.  Electrical  Measurements.    Lectures  and  laboratory  (2  or  3). 
9.     Advanced    Work    in    General    Physics.     Laboratory    work 

(2  to  6). 

5.  Theory  of  Light.     Based  on  Preston's  Theory  of  Light  (3). 

6.  Theory  of  Heat.      Lectures  and  recitations  (3). 

7.  Theory  of  Electricity  and   Magnetism  (3). 

10,  Seminary.  Discussion  of  current  research  work  in  Phys- 
ics (i). 

11.  Research  work.     Credit  according  to  work  done. 


Physiology. 

C.    W.   Greene,   Professor;  W.    Koch,    Assistant  Professor',     O.    R. 
GuLLiON,  Assistant. 

I.     Experimental  Physiology.    Detailed  survey  of  animal  phys- 
iology (3). 


Academic  Department. 
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pie  forms  oMiS'cT"'  ^'^•^^°^°^^-     ^^^^'P^-  -  iHustrated  b^  sim- 
3b.     Pharmacology.     Physiological  action  of  dru^s  (2) 
4b.     Physiological  Chemistry.     Chemistry  of  the  cell  A) 
5.     Advanced  Physiology.     Credit  according  to  work  done 
b.     Physiological  Seminary  aud  Journal  Club  ( i) 
in  Physiology '"''^'''°"'     ^''"'''^  '"'°  questions  of  cu;rent  interest 

Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 

IsiDOR  LoEB,  Professor. 

public  law  (3^ '"''"^  Institutions.    Introduction  to  political  science  and 

course  f;3)!'''^^'''^^    Institutions  of   the  United    States.     Part   two  of 

law  (2)^^"     ^'^"'^"^'  °^  Jurisprudence.     Introduction  to  the  study  of 

4:     Comparative    Constitutional    Law.     Constitutional  law  of 
the  principal  states  of  Europe  and  America  (3)  "^"^"t'onal  law  of 

Cities  i„'''Eur^p7'^'Stttr"er^-.at^'fJr^''°"  ^"^  '""^"°"^  "' 
the  United  I^l":'^)  "'  ''""'°"-  ^^^^'  ™'-  -§"'-""8  'axation  in 
Chase  tfthe'prLem  H^eT)'.  °'  '""°""-  ^"""  '"^  Louisiana  pur- 
tration  'from^tl^'tlYcls  f.'T-^T"'"-     ^""'^  '"  '''"°""  ^''"'"'^- 


Romance  Languages. 


Raymond  Weeks,  Professor;  John    T.    Clark,    Assts^an^  Professor 
Grace  Williams,  Instructor.  ' 

1.  Elementary  Course.     Reading  and  composition   C^j) 

2.  Modern  Fiction  and  Plays.     Composition,  sight  reading  (^\ 

6      Th^Fr'^nch^D^^'^  ''  ^P    ^^^'^  ^^'^^"^    and^omptTtfoi'  3). 
S      r^n.     fv  ^'^^^     I^^^^^ng'  reports  and  lectures  (3).      ^^^ 

8      General  View  of  French  Literature.     Seventeenth    eiP^htPPnth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  (3).  ^cvcnteentn,  eighteenth^ 

turie^s(3^'"'^    Literature     in    the    eighteenth    and    nineteenth    cen- 

10.     The  Seventeenth  Century.     General  view  of  the  classir  n^rir^H 
of  French  literature  (3;.  classic  period 

13.     Advanced  French  Composition  (i) 
Rabeiais^j'). '"'"''""'  ''''""'■     "''"'^'''  ""'''  °'   Montaigne   and 
o£  Tristan' a"")""''-     '''''"^""  "^  "^"'^"^  ^"^   -'"'-d  poems;  legend 

14b.     Provencal.     Language  and  literature  of  Provence  (x^i 
tion'(3)    '^'""'"^  '^""^^^  '"    '''"'^"-     Grammar,    reading  composi- 
^^^.6.     Advanced  Course  in  Italian.     The  sixteenth  century  and  Dante 

pos'i^ontsf."""^  '^°"''  '"  '''""''''•     «""""''^'  '^-ding  and   com- 
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19.     Advanced  Course  in  Spanish.     Reading,  composition,  lectures 

(3)- 

20a.     General    Introduction    to    Philology.     Phenomena   of   speech 
sounds  from  a  physiological  standpoint  (3). 

21.     Seminary.     Advanced  work  in  special  subjects  (2). 

Sociology. 

C.  A.   Ellwood,   Professor. 

1.  Elementary  Sociology.     Study  of  certain    fundamental    social 
problems  (3). 

2.  The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus.     Relation    of    Christianity    to 
present  social  conditions  and  theories  (i). 

3a.     Modern    Philanthropy.     Dependent    and    defective     classes; 
methods  of  relief  (3). 

4b.     Criminal  Sociology.     Causes,  nature,  treatment  of  crime  (3). 
5.     Advanced    Sociology.     Critical  study    of    sociological    theory 

(3)- 

6a.     Ethnology.     Evolution  and  relation  of  races  of    mankind  (3). 

7b.     Ethnic  Psychology.     Comparative  psychology  of  races. 

8a.     Psychological    Sociology.     Psychological    principles    in    the 
interpretation  of  social  phenomena  (3). 

9b.     History  of  Social  Philosophy.     Development  of  social  thought 
from  Aristotle  to  the  present  (3). 

10.     Sociology  of  Religion.     Religious  phenomena  from  a  sociolog- 
ical standpoint. 

II.     Seminary.     Credit  according  to  work  done  (2,  3  or  4). 

Zoology. 

George    Lefevre,    Professor;    W.    C.    Curtis,   Assistant    Professor: 
Walter  Arthur,  T.  D.  Woodson,  H.  E.  Bradley,  Assistants. 

1.  General  Zoology.     General  survey  of  the  field  of  zoological 

science  (3).  r,  r  • 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.     Structure  of  a  series 
of  vertebrates  (3). 

3.  Comparative    Anatomy    of    Invertebrates.      Structure    of    a 
series  of  invertebrates  (3).  ^      ,  ,  .  , 

4b.     Embryology    of    Vertebrates.      Development   of    the    chick 
compared  with  that  of  higher  forms  (3). 

5a.     Embryology   of  Invertebrates.     Development   of  representa- 
tive forms  (3).  r  J       1 

6.     Cytology.     The  cell  with  reference   to  problems  of  develop- 
ment and  inheritance  (3).  ,      .     , 

7a.     Principles   of    Zoology.      Principles   underlying    zoological 

science  (2).  ,      ,         ^,  ^  rv     , 

8.  Research.     Investigation  of  unsolved  problems  of  Zoology. 

9.  Seminary  (2). 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Academic  De- 
partment, address 
^  J.  C.  JONES,  Dean, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   MISSOURI 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 


The  Academic  Department  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  a 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  which  instruction  is  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Classical  Archaeology  and  the  History  of  Art  Econom- 
ics, Education,  Elocution,  English,  Freehand  Drawing,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Germanic  Languages,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy,  Experimental  Phychology,  Physical  Training 
Physics,  Physiology,  Political  Science  and  Public  Law,  Romance 
Languages,  Sociology,  and  Zoology. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

The  student  must  present,  either  from  an  accredited  school  or 
by  examination,  fifteen  (15)  units,  of  which  at  least  three  (3)  must 
.be  in  English,  one  (1)  in  Algebra,  one  (1)  in  Plane  Geometry,  and 
two  (2)  m  Foreign  Languages.    The  remaining  eight  units  must  be. 
offered  in  subjects  chosen  from  the  following  list:  English   Algebra 
Plane  Geometry,  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek    Ger- 
man, French,  Spanish,  Civil  Government,  General  History,  English 
History,   American   History,   Physics,    Chemistry,   General   Biology 
Zoology,  Botany,  Physiography,  Drawing.    A  condition  is  allowed  in 
three  units.    A  "unit"  is  one  year's  work  in  a  good  high  school,  five 
periods  a  week,  nine  months  to  the  session  in  any  of  these  subjects 
All  students  are  admitted  by  the  Committee  on  Entrance,  to  whom 
application  should  be  made.     For  further  particulars,  see  the  cat- 
alogue. 

Tuition. 

Tuition  is  free,  students  in  the  Academic  Department  paying 
only  an  incidental  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  a  year,  and  small  labora- 
tory deposits  when  laboratory  work  is  taken. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation. 

All  of  the  courses  are  elective;  that  is  each  student  selects 
within  certain  limitations  (see  2  below)  such  subjects  as  he  may 
desire.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  is  the  only  under- 
graduate degree  conferred  by  the  Academic  Department. 

In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  this  degree,  a  student  must 
have  met  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  have  been  regularly  admitted  to  the  Department. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  at  least  twelve  (12)  hours  in  each 
of  four  (4)  subjects,  and  at  least  twenty-four  (24)  hours  in  a  fifth 
subject. 

3.  He  must  have  completed  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 

(120)  hours. 

By  "hour"  is  meant  one  lecture  or  laboratory  period  a  week  for 

one  semester. 

As  a  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  necessary  for 
graduation,  the  candidate  may  offer  from  certain  courses  in  other 
Departments  open  to  Academic  students  an  amount  not  exceeding 
nine  (9)  hours. 

Under  this  provision  certain  courses  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Law,  the  School  of  Engineering,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  the  Teachers  College  and  Military  Department 
may  be  counted  towards  graduation  by  Academic  students. 

Graduate  Courses. 

Graduate  instruction  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered  in  nearly  all  subjects  in  the 
Academic  Department. 

Summer  Session. 

A  summer  session  of  two  months  is  offered  each  year.  Work  tak- 
en in  this  session  may  count  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Expenses. 

For  a  statement  of  the  estimated  expenses  of  a  student  of  the 
Academic  Department,  see  page  34  of  this  publication.  Various 
other  facts  of  interest  to  a  prospective  student  are  also  there  given. 

The  Academic   Faculty. 

The  Academic  Faculty  numbers  74  teachers,  besides  student 
assistants. 
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COURSES  OP  STUDY. 


(Courses  designated  by  .a  number  with  a  letter  a  attached,  thus- 

nLh     ^''.wr,*^'  "■■''  ''"^'"'"^  °°'^-     Those  designated  by  a 
number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus:   4b,  6b,  are  given  the  sec 

Mnuor^o     '  °°'^  '''"''  '^"^'■^•^•'  "^^^'^  "^  -  """ber  are  con 
muous  courses  and  are  given  both  semesters.    The  figure  in  naren 

i"t:;;s"':e:,r)"  -"- '"''-'-  *^^  —  -  .ecUiT;:: 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 
C.  M.  Jackson,  Professor;    E.  T.  Bell,  Instructor;    Edmond  Bonnet 
C.  B.  Rodes,  Assistants. 
la,  lb     Elementary  Anatomy.     This  course  treats  of  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  human  body  (3).  ^ 

2a.    Osteology.    Study  of  an  unmounted  slceleton  (3) 
sues  (3)      '""  "'''°'°^^-    P'-^"^'-^"'"'  °f  specimens  of  normal  tis- 
.,  tht    °'f =^""°°-    The  upper  and  lower  extremities  are  dissected 

.h     N  ""T"""''  ''^  '""^^  ''''  '^'"'°°'-  -  the  second  (3) 
5b.    Neurology  and  Dissection.  Study  of  central  Nervous  system 
and  sense  organs  (3).  ^ivuub  bysiem 

6a.    Advanced  Dissection.    Dissection  of  head  and  neck  (3) 
6b.    Topographic  Anatomy.    Lectures  and  laboratory  (3) 

7.  Advanced  Anatomy  and  Histology.    Laboratory 

8.  Research.     Problems  for  original  research  assigned. 

ASTRONOMY. 

F.  H.  Seares,  Professor. 

2b     MnT'^'  Astronomy.    Fundamental  facts  of  Astronomy  (3) 

tometric  rt^dsMr""    ^^^^'^"-"-^  ^•^-"--"e,  and%W 

Phys!:s  r?;ur;:d  taf""    ^'^"^"'^"^  ra.t..mau.s  and  genera, 

strunlt^  (2)'™'"'  ""■■"""•    ^^'^"^^'  ^"''^  "'*  °'^---t-^  "" 
5b.     Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.    Differential  and  inte. 

ml  calculus  and  general  physics  required   (3) 

6a.     Spherical  ana  i-ractical  Astronomy.    Lectures    recitations 

and  practical  work  with  observatory  Instruments  t3J.         '''*^"°°' 
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7a.     History  of  Astronomy.     Courses  la  and  2b,  or  3a  required 

(3). 

8b.  Method  of  Leasi  Squares.  Theory  and  Applications  to  the 
problems  of  Astronomy  and  Geodesy  (2). 

9b.  Interpolation  and  Mechanical  Quadratures.  Theory  and  ap- 
plication of  formulae  to  the  problems  of  Astronomy  (2). 

10.  Celestial  Mechanics.  General  introduction  and  theory  of 
cometary  orbits. 

11.  Celestial  Mechanics.     Continuation   of  course   10. 

12.  Research.     Continuation  of  course  6a. 

BOTANY. 
B.  M.  Dugar,  Professor;    H.  S.  Reed,  Instructor;   tH.  L.  Shantz,  In- 
structor;   B.  F.  Floyd,  J.  G.  Grossenbacher,  Assistants. 

la.  General  Botany.  Fundamental  principles  of  plant  physi- 
ology; morphology  of  simpler  types  of  plants  (3). 

2b.  General  Botany.  Embryology  and  anatomy  of  representa- 
tive groups  (3).  ^    -,      ^ 

3a.  The  Ecology  and  Distribution  of  Plants.  Relation  of  plants 
t(»  the  internal  and  external  environment   (3). 

4a.  General  Morphology.  Vegetative  and  reproductive  organs 
of  the  vascular  plants  (3). 

6.     Mycology.     Morphology    and   physiology   of   representative 

groups  of  fungi  (3). 

7b.  Comparative  Embryology.  Study  of  the  reproductive  pro- 
cesses of  representative  groups  of  green  plants    (3). 

8b.  Histology  and  Cytology.  Cell  structure.  Mitosis,  tissue 
structure  and  comparative  anatomy    (3). 

9b.     Advanced   Physiology.      Lectures    and    experimental    work 

(3) 

10      Special  Problems.     Preliminary  to  graduate  research   (3). 

12.  Research.     Investigation  of  assigned  problems. 

13.  Seminary- 

CHEMISTRY. 
W     G     Brown,   Professor;    Sidney   Calvert,    H.   Schlundt,   Assistant 
Professors;    H.  W.  Doughty,   E.   E.   Morlan,  Instructors; 
Walter  Arthur,  R.  E.  Burger,  Assistants. 
1.     General   Inorganic   Chemistry.     Lectures,    laboratory    work 
and  recitations  (6). 
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2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  laboratory  work 
and  recitations  (4). 

5a  or  5b.     Organic  Chemistry.     Introductory  course    (3). 

7a  or  7.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work  and  recitations  (3). 

9.  Inorganic  Preparations    (3), 

10.  Technical  Chemistry  (3). 

11.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
(3). 

11a.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
(4). 

12.  Preparation  of  organic  compounds  and  organic  analysis 
(3). 

13.  Industrial  organic  chemistry.  Starch,  glucose,  sugar,  fats, 
oils,  soaps,  dyes  and  other  industries  (3). 

17.  Quantitative  organic  analysis.  Determination  of  the  ap- 
proximate constituents  of  vegetable  and  animal  organic  substances 
(3). 

18.      Physical    Chemistry.      Lectures,    recitations    and    laboratcrv 
work  (3). 

18a.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
(4). 

19.  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  work,  supplementary  to 
course  18  (3). 

20.  Advanced  inorganic  chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations 
(3). 

21a  and  21b.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analvsis.  Laboratory  work 
(3). 

22.  Advanced  quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  (6). 

23.  Electro-chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work  in  electro-chemical  measurements  (3). 

24.  Electro-chemistry.  Laboratory  work,  supplementary  to 
course  23  (3). 

26.  Radio-activity.  A  study  of  the  radio-active  types  of  matter 
and  atomic  disintegration  (3). 

29b.    Chemical  Theory  (3). 

30a.     History  of  chemistry   (3). 

30a  and  31b.    Advanced  organic  chemistry. 

35.  Advanced  physical  chemistry.  Lectures  and  reports  of  se- 
lected topics.     (Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged.) 
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40.  Mathematical  chemistry.  Application  of  higher  mathemat- 
ics to  the  study  of  chemical  reactions  (2). 

50.  Research,  original  work  and  investigation  in  inorganic  or- 
ganic, and  physical  chemistry.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART. 
John  Pickard,  Professor. 

1.  History  of  Modern  Painting.  French,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can Painting  (2). 

2.  Classical   Mythology. 

'  6.  History  of  Greek  Art.  Illustrated  lectures,  collateral  read- 
ings, essays,  photographic  reproductions,  plaster  casts  in  museum 

(3). 

7a.    Mycenaean  Art  or  Art  of  Primitive  Greece  (1). 

8b.     Introductory   Study   of  Greek  Vases   and  Vase   Paintings 

(1). 

9.  Etruscan  and  Graeco-Roman  Art  (2). 

10.  Roman  Life.    Illustrated  lectures,  readings,  recitations  (2). 

11.  History  of  Renaissance  Painting.     Painting  of  Italy,  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Germany,  illustrated  lectures,  readings,  essays 

(3). 

13.  Masterpieces  of  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting.     Il- 
lustrated lectures  (1). 

14.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Athens  (2). 

15.  Seminary. 

ECONOMICS. 
Jesse   E.  Pope,  Professor;    M.  S.  Wildman,  Instructor. 

1.     Elementary  Economics.     Introduction  to  Economics   (3). 

2a.     Agricultural   Economics.     Agricultural   industry,   markets, 
banks,  transportation  systems,  tariffs   (3). 

2b.     Commercial    Geography.     A   study    of   geographical   facts 
touching  commerce  and  industry  (3). 

3a.    Science  and  Finance.    Systems  of  taxation,  the  budget  pub- 
lic credit  (3). 

4.    Economic  Problems.    Trade  unions,  arbitration,  factory  leg- 
islation, socialism  (3).     (Given  alternate  years  1905-06,  1907-08.) 

5a.     Money,  Credit  and  Banking.     History  of  monetary  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  (3). 
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5b.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  fi- 
nancial operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 

6a.  Industrial  History.  Industrial  development  of  England  and 
the  United  States   (3). 

6b.  Seminar  in  Railway  Economics.  Relation  of  railways  to  the 
State  and  their  patrons  (1). 

7.  Advanced  Economic  Theory.  A  critical  study  of  economic 
theories  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  (3). 

8.  Seminary.     Economic  History  of  Missouri    (3). 

EDUCATION. 

A.   Ross  Hill,  Professor;    Frank   P.  Craves,  Professor;    J.   H.   Cour- 
sault,  Assistant  Professor. 

la.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education  (3). 

lb.    History  of  Education,    Elementary  Course  (3). 

2.  History  of  Education.  A  somewhat  fuller  treatment  of  the 
subject  than  can  be  given  in  lb  (2). 

4b.     Educational  Psychology.    Elementary  Course  (3). 

10a.    Educational  Psychology.    Advanced  Course  (3): 

lib.  Principles  of  Education.  Fundamental  principles  of  edu- 
cational procedure  (3). 

12a.  Educational  Classics.  Critical  study  of  a  few  great  clas- 
sics in  education  (3). 

13b.     History  of  Education  in  the  United  States   (2). 

40.  Philosophy  of  Education.  The  significance  of  education  as 
a  conscious  effort  towards  human  evolution  by  a  study  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  life  process  (3). 

41.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology  (2). 

42.  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education  (2). 


ELOCUTION. 
John   R.  Scott,  Professor. 

1.  Foundation  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Ex- 
pression  (3). 

2.  Advanced  work.     Interpretative  study  of  plays  and  poems 
(3). 

3.  Teachers'   course.      Method   of   Teaching   children   to   read 
(1). 
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ENGLISH. 

E.  A.  Allen,  Professor;    H.   M.   Belden,  Assistant  Professor;    A.  G. 

Reed,  A.  H.  R.  Fairchild,  Instructors;  L.  R.  Whipple, 

M.  A.  Shaw,  E.  L.  Bradsher,  Assistants, 

1.    English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.    Detailed  study  and  prac- 
tice in  construction  and  the  kinds  of  composition  (3). 

la.     Introduction  to  the   Study  of  Literature.     An  elementary 
course  in  the  interpretation  of  literature  (1), 

2a.     Higher  Composition.     Exercises  in  invention  and  adapta- 
tion (3). 

2b..     Higher   Composition.     Critical   and   constructive   work   in 
short  story  writing   (2). 

16a.    Argumentation  and  Debating,  Introductory  Course.     Prin- 
ciples of  argumentation;  briefs;  weekly  debates  (3). 

16b.    Debating,  Advanced  Course.    Investigation  of  special  ques^ 
tions;  practice  in  longer  debates.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

17a.    English  Versification  (2). 

3.  English  Literature.    Chaucer  to  the  present  time  (3). 

4.  English  Literature  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  (3). 
10.     American   Literature.       Development,    growth,   tendencies 

(3). 

11a.    History  of  the  English  Language  (3). 

lib.    Study  of  Modern  Prose  Style.    Masterpieces  of  representa- 
tive authors  (3). 

5.  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3). 

6.  English  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  exclusive  of 
the  Drama  (3). 

7.  Shakespeare.    Selected  plays  (3). 

8.  Shakespeare.     Critical  study   (1). 

9.  Poetry  of  the  Victorian  Age.    Tennyson,  Browning  and  Mat- 
hew  Arnold  (3). 

12.  Anglo-Saxon  Prose  and  Poetry   (3). 

13.  Middle  English  (2). 

14a.     French  Element  in  English   (2). 

15.     Anglo-Saxon,  Advanced  Course  (3). 

20.     Literary  Criticism.     The  grounds  of  literary  judgment  (3). 

FREEHAND  DRAWING. 
John  S.  Ankeney,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor. 
2.     Representation.     Introductory  course   (3). 
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3.     Design.     The  theory  of  design   (3). 

5.     Construction.     Drawing  and   modeling  from   casts  and   life 
(3). 

7.  Painting.    Lectures,  study  of  examples,  and  practice  in  paint- 
ing (3). 

GEOLOGY  AND   MINERALOGY. 
0.  F.  Marbut,  Professor;   A.  G.  Harrison.  Assistant. 

1.  General  Geology.     Laboratory  and  field  work   (3). 

2.  Physiography  of  North  America.    Morphology  of  the  surface 
of  the  continent  (3). 

3a.     Material   Resources   of  North   America    (3). 
3b.     Physiography  of  Europe.     A  companion  course  to  course 
2  (3). 

4.  The   Geology  of   Soils.     Inorganic   Constituents   of  the   soil 
and  their  relation  to  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  (3). 

4b.     Meteorology.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work  (3). 

5.  The  Principles  of  Geology.     Lecture  and  library  course  (3). 
7a  or  7b.  Physical  Geography.    Course  in  general  physical  geog- 
raphy  (3)i 

8.  Field    Geology.      Detailed    study    of   geologically    important 
districts. 

9.  Geomorphology.     Special  field  and  laboratory  study  of  land 
forms  (3). 

GERMANIC   LANGUAGES. 

B.   F.   Hoffman,  Professor;    H.   B.  Almstedt,  Professor;    Caroline  T. 

Stewart,  Assistant  Professor;   tM.  D.  Baumgartner,  Acting 

Assistant   Professor. 

1.  Beginning  Course.      Grammar,  easy  prose  reading,  German 
conversation  (3), 

2.  Reading,  Syntax  and  Composition,     Drill  in  grammar,  Ger- 
man dictation  (3). 

3.  Advanced  Reading.    Such  works  as  Heine's  Harzreise,  Frey- 
tag's  Doktor  Luther  will  be  read  (3). 

4.  Schiller     Lectures,  study  of  selected  works.    Essays  in  Ger- 
man  (3). 

5.  Goethe     Lectures,  study  of  selected  works;   essays  in  Ger- 
man (3). 
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6a.     Outline  Course  in  German  Literature  (3). 

7a.     Modern  German    Poetry,    Study  of    representative    poems 

(3). 

7b.    Deutsche     Aufsaetze     and     Stiluebungen.       Discussion    of 
grammatical  and  syntactical  points  (3). 

8.  Modern  German  Drama  (3). 

9.  Practical  course  in  current  German  publications   (1). 

10.  Course  in  German  Literature.  Survey  of  German  Litera- 
ture up  to  the  present  (3). 

11.  History  of  German  Literature.  Development  and  decline 
of  literary  tendencies,  forms,  ideals   (3). 

12.  Historical  German  Grammar  and  Syntax  (3). 
13b.    Deutsches  Seminar  (2). 

14b.  History  of  Nibelungenlied.  Theory  as  to  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  the  poem  (3). 

15.  Middle  High  German.     Phonology,  morphology,  syntax  (3). 

16.  Das  duetsche  Volkslied.  A  study  of  German  popular  song, 
and  its  influence  on  German  life,  art  and  literature  (3). 

17b.     Old  High  German.     Critical  reading  of  texts    (3). 

18.    Seminary  in  Old  High  German  (2). 

19a.    Gothic.    Phonology,  morphology  and  syntax  (3). 

19b.    Old  Saxon.    Reading  of  the  Heliand. 

20.     Old  Norse.     Language,  literature,  and  mythology. 

GREEK. 

W.  G.   Manly,  Professor;    W.   L.  Westermann,  Assistant  Professor. 

1.  Elementary  Greek.    Drill  on  forms  and  syntax  (3). 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Reading,  review  of  syntax  and  Attic 
forms  (3). 

3.  Lysias  and  Homer.  Selected  orations  of  Lysias;  four  or  five 
books  of  Odyssey  (8). 

4a.  Greek  Tragedy.  Special  study  of  Euripides  with  reading 
of  Alcestis,  Medea  and  Hippolytus  (3). 

5b.     Thucydides.     Books  VI  and  VII  will  be  read   (3). 

6a.  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Political,  social 
and  intellectual  history  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  (3). 

7a  or  7b.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Review  of  forms  and  syn- 
tax by  means  of  written  exercises  (2). 

8b.    Methods  of  teaching  Greek  (1). 

9a.     Greek  Mythology  with  Reference  to  English  Literature  (2). 
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lOb.     Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.     Assigned  read- 
ings in  translations  of  most  important  Greek  classics  (2). 

11.  Greek  Life.     Manners  and  customs  of  Ancient  Greeks  (2) 

12.  New  Testament  Greek.     Language  of  New  Testament  com- 
pared with  Attic  Greek. 

13a.     Greek   Theater.     Origin   and   development   of   the   Greek 
theater  (1). 

14b.    Aristophanes.     Selected  comedies   (2). 

15.  Greek  Antiquities.  Investigation  of  special  topics  in  public 
and  private  life  of  Greeks  (2). 

16.  Hesiod,  Homeric  Hymns  and  Appollodorus  (3) 

17      Homer.     Reading  of  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  reference  to 
antiquities  (2)  or  (3). 

18.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.    Study  of  Persian  wars;  history 
of  the  Pentekontaetie  (2j. 

19.  Seminary. 


HISTORY. 

Norman    M.   Trenholme,   Professor;    Jonas   Viles,  Assistant   Profes- 
sor; C.  C.  Eckhardt,  Instructor;    E.  V.  Vaughn,  Assistant. 

1.  European  History.    Mediaeval  and  Modern  periods  (3) 

2.  English  History.     Political   social   and   institutional  history 

(o). 

TT  ..^.  f /^e^'ican  History.     A  general  course  on  the  Colonial  and 
United  States  periods  (3). 

4.  Modern  European  History.  History  of  Europe  from  1648 
to  the  present  (3). 

5a  American  History  to  1763.  A  course  on  the  political  and 
social  development  of  the  American  colonies   (3). 

6.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  course  on  the  political  and 
narrative  history  of  the  United  States  since  1763  (3). 

7b.    History  of  Missouri.     Development  of  the  State  since  1803 

(o). 

8b.  History  of  Modern  Colonization.  History  of  colonial  de- 
velopment in  America,  Asia  and  Africa  (3). 

9a.     History  of  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods 

(o). 

9b.     Modern  England.    History  of  England  since  1688  (3) 
10a     The  Middle  Ages.    Mediaeval  politics,  institutions  and  so 
ciety  (3). 
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lla.  History  of  France  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  From  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I  (3). 

lib.    History  of  France  since  the  Sixteenth  Century  (3). 

13b.  The  Age  of  the  Renaissance.  The  Italian  Renaissance 
and  the  spread  of  the  movement  throughout  Europe  generally   (3). 

14b.     The  Era  of  the  Reformation   v3). 

15a.    Topics  and  Studies  in  Recent  European  History  (3). 

16a.  Historical  Method.  Nature  of  historical  research,  use  of 
documents  (1)  or  (2). 

18a.  English  Constitutional  and  Legal  History  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.     A  study  of  early  English  Institutions    (3). 

18b.  English  Constitutional  and  Legal  History  since  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.     A  continuation  of  course  18a   (3). 

19a.  American  Colonial  Institutions.  Development  of  represen- 
tative institutions,  local  government,  etc.  (2). 

20b.  Advanced  United  States  History.  A  study  of  selected  top- 
ics in  United  States  History  (3). 

21.  Seminary  in  Missouri  History   (2,  3  or  4). 

22.  Seminary  in  American  History  (2,  3,  or  4). 

23.  Seminary  in  English  Political,  Institutional  and  Legal  His- 
tory (2,  3,  or  4). 

24.  Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History  (2,  3,  or  4). 

LATIN. 

J.  C.  Jones,  Professor;    Eva  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor;    E.  V. 

Canter,  tTruman  Michelson,  Instructors. 

1.  Sallust,  De  Bello  lugurthino,  and  Vergil  (3). 
la.     Cicero  and  Vergil  (3). 

2.  Latin  Prose  Composition  (Elementary  Course)    (1). 

3.  Livy  and  Horace   (3). 

4.  Latin  Prose  Composition  (Second  Course)    (1). 

5.  Roman  Public  and  Private  Life  (3). 

12b.  History  of  Rome  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  West. 
This  course  will  treat  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Roman 
State,  with  special  reference  to  the  politics,  society,  and  culture  of 
the  Romans.    No  knowledge  of  Latin  is  required  (3). 

6.  Catullus,  the  Elegiac  Poets  and  Martial   (3). 

7.  Rapid  Reading.     Selections    from  the    historians    and    the 

poets   (3). 

8a.    General  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language  (3). 
8b.     Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin   (3). 
tFor  session  of  1905-6. 
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9.  Roman  Drama  (Plautiis  and  Terence)    (3). 

10.  (a)  Tacitus,  Annals:   (b)  Seneca  (3). 

11.  Roman  Literature.     Characteristic  selections    (3). 
17.     Elementary  Sanskrit   (2). 

20a,     Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography   (1). 
20b.     Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  Includes  a  study  of  rep 
resentative  inscriptions    (1), 

23a.     Select  Latin  Inscriptions    (3). 

23b.     The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian   (3). 

15.  Seminary.     Critical  study  of  a  selected  author.     (Hours  to 
be  arranged.) 

16.  History  of  the  Latin  Language  (3), 

18.  Critical  Study  of  Sallust   (3). 

19.  A  critical  Study  of  Lucretius.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 
21.    Comparative  Grammar  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Goth- 
(Hours  to  be  arranged.) 


ic 


Kellogg, 
Louis 


MATHEMATICS. 
R.   Hedrick,  Professor;    L.   M.   Defoe,  Professor-    O    D 
Assistant  Professor;    L.   D.  Ames,  W.   D.  A.  Westfall, 
Ingold,  R.  L.  Boerger,  Instructors;  Mary 
S.  Walker,  E.  S.  Haynes,  Assistants. 
Trigonometry  and  Algebra   (3). 
Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (3). 
(E).     Trigonometry   (3). 
(E).    Advanced  Algebra  (2). 

(E).     Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (5). 
Advanced  Algebra  (3). 
General  Algebra  (3). 
Short  Course  in  Calculus.    A  course  for  those  who  can  take 


la, 
lb 
la. 
2a. 
lb. 
2a. 
2b. 
3. 


(5). 


only  three  hours  (3). 

4.  (E).     Extended  Course  in  Calculus 

5.  Second  Course  in  Calculus  (3). 
6a.    Theory  of  Equation  and  Determinants  (3) 

Advanced  Analytic  Geometry   (3). 
Elements  of  Differential  Equations  (3). 
Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics  (3) 
Elements  of  Differential  Geometry  (3). 
^lements  of  Projective  Geometry  (3). 


6b. 
7a. 
7b. 
8a. 
8b. 
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9a  or  9b.  Mathematical  Laboratory.  Construction  of  Mathe- 
matical Models.     (No  credit.) 

10a  or  10b.     History  of  Mathematics  (3). 

11a  or  lib.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Probability.  Appli- 
cations to  life  insurance  and  statistics  (3). 

12a.  Infinite  Series  and  Products.  Introduction  to  the  theory 
of  functions   (8). 

12b.  Galois'  Theory  of  Substitutions.  Lectures  supplemented 
by  reading  (3). 

13a.  Fourier's  Series  and  Allied  Series.  Recitations  supple- 
mented by  lectures  (3). 

13b.  Potential  Function.  Introduction  to  mathematical  physics 
(3). 

14.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables  (3). 

15.  Function  Theory.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Var- 
iable.   Elliptic  Functions  (3). 

16.  Theory  of  Differential  Equations   (3). 
17a.     Theory  of  Groups.     General  Course  (3). 

17b.  Lie's  Theory  of  Continuous  Groups,  with  applications  to 
Differential  Equations  and  Contact  Transformations   (3). 

18a  or  18b.  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  phys- 
ics (3). 

19.  Theory  of  Numbers   (3). 

20.  Analytical  Mechanics   (3). 

21a  or  21b.     Integral  Equations  (3). 

22a  or  22b.    Theory  of  Groups.    Second  Course  (3). 

23.  Theory  of  Functions.  Second  course,  to  be  preceded  by 
course  14    (3). 

24a  or  24b.  Foundations  of  Geometry  and  Non-Euclidean  Geom- 
etry (3). 

25a  or  25b.     Calculus  of  Variations  (3). 

26a  or  26b.  Theory  of  Differential  Equations,  second  course 
(3). 

27.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Sound  (or  heat)    (3). 

28.  Differential  Geometry.  Second  course  on  Theory  of  Sur- 
faces (3). 

29b.     Theory  of  Algebraic  Invariants   (3). 

30.     Research  Courses.     Credit  according  to  work  done. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

W.  B.  Elkin,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge). 
Logic.     Fundamental  principles  of  deductive  and  inductive 


inference  (2) 

2a  and  3b.     History  of  the  Development  of  Thought  (3). 

4a.  Ethical  Problems.  Basal  concepts  of  ethics;  nature  of 
ethics    (3). 

5b.  Practical  Ethics.  Application  of  the  principles  underlying 
conduct  (3). 

7.  The  Problems  of  Philosophy.  Fundamental  problems  and 
their  solution  (2). 

8.  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Kant's  Theory  of 
Knowledge  (2). 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Max   Meyer,   Professor;    S.   SIsson,   Assistant. 

1.  General  Psychology.  Survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Psychol- 
ogy (3). 

la  and  lb.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Brief  course  without 
laboratory  work  (3). 

2b.  Experimental  Didactics.  Application  of  the  methods  of 
the  psychological  laboratory  to  problems  of  interest  to  the  educator 
(3). 

3b.  Differential  Psychology.  Study  of  individual  differences  of 
character  (3). 

4a,  4b.    Aesthetics.    Psychological  theory  of  art  (3). 

5a.  Advanced  Psychology.  General  Principles  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation (3). 

6b.  Comparative  Psychology.  Mental  development  in  the  child 
and  in  the  race  (3). 

7.  Psychological  Seminary  and  Advanced  Laboratorv  work  (2, 
3,  or  4). 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING   AND   ATHLETICS. 

C.   W.   Hetherington,   Professor;    F.   W.   Tuttle,   Instructor. 

1.  Practical  Training.  One  hour's  credit  a  semester  for  four 
semesters. 

2a.  Principles  of  Physical  Training.  Short  course  of  lectures 
(1). 

3.  Technique  of  Athletics.  Theory,  technique  and  skill  in  ath- 
letic sports.  (No  credit.) 
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PHYSICS. 

O.  M.  Stewart,  Professor;   C.  A.  Proctor,  H.  M.  Reese,  Instructors; 
H.  E.  Howe,  A.  W.  Spaht,  F.  J.  Bullivant,  Assistants. 

I.  General  Physics   (3). 

3.  General  Physics,  more  thorough  than  1. 

3a.     Lectures  and  Recitations  (4). 
3b.     Laboratory  (2). 

8.  Electricity  and  Light  (1,  2,  or  3). 

4.  Electrical  Measurements  (2  or  8). 

12.  Heat  and  Light  (3). 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism   (3). 

9.  Advanced  work  in  General  Physics  (2  to  6). 

5.  Theory  of  Light  (3). 

6.  Theory  of  Heat   (3). 

7.  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3). 

10.  Seminary  (1). 

II.  Research   work. 

15.     Theory  of  Vibrations  (2). 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

C.    W.    Greene,    Professor;    Waldemar    Koch,    Assistant    Professor; 
Clyde   Brooks,  Assistant. 

1.  General  Physiology   (3). 

2.  Experimental  Physiology.  This  course  gives  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  subject  of  Animal  Physiology  (10). 

2a.  Experimental  Physiology.  The  Physiology  and  chemistry 
of  the  blood,  secretion,  digestion,  nutrition,  and  excretion   (4). 

3a.  Experimental  Physiology.  The  Physiology  of  muscles,  cir- 
culation respiration,  nervous  system,  and  sense  organs  (6). 

4b.     Physiological  Chemistry.     (Hours  to  be  arranged). 

5b.     Pharmacology  (2). 

6.  Advanced  Physiology.     (Hours  to  be  arranged.) 

7.  Physiological  Seminary  and  Journal  Club.     Once  a  week. 

8.  Investigation.  Opportunity  is  here  offered  for  research  into 
questions  of  current  interest  in  Physiology,  Pharmacology  and  Phys- 
iological Chemistry. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC  LAW. 
Isidor   Loeb,   Professor. 

1.  Political  Institutions.  Introduction  to  political  science  and 
public  law   (3). 
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2b.  Political  Institutions  of  the  United  States.  Part  two  of 
course  1  (3). 

3b.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
law  (2). 

4.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law.  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
principal  states  of  Europe  and  America  (3). 

6a.  Municipal  Government.  Organization  and  functions  of  cit- 
ies in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  (2). 

7b.  The  I^aw  of  Taxation.  Legal  rules  regulating  taxation  in 
the  United  States  (2). 

8a.  The  Government  of  Missouri.  From  the  Louisiana  purchase 
to  the  present  time  (2). 

10.  Seminary  in  Administration.  Topics  in  Missouri  adminis- 
tration from  the  sources   (2,  3  or  4). 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 

Raymond  Weeks,  Professor;   Grace  Sara  Williams,  tElizabeth   Bed- 
ford, Instructors;  tHelene  Evers,  Acting  Instructor. 

1.  Elementary  Course.    Reading  and  composition  (3). 

2.  Modern  Fiction  and  Plays.  Composition,  sight  reading  (3). 
4.  A  Course  Parallel  to  2.  Rapid  reading  and  composition  (3). 
6.    The  French  Drama.    Reading,  reports  and  lectures  (3). 

8.  General  View  of  French  Literature.  Seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries    (3). 

9.  French  Literature  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen 
turies  (3). 

10.  The  Seventeenth  Century.  General  view  of  the  classic  per- 
iod of  French  literature  (3). 

13.    Advanced  French  Composition  (1). 

11.  The  Sixteenth  Century.  Selected  works  of  Montaigne  and 
Rabelais  (3). 

12.  Old  French.  Chancun  de  Willame  and  related  poems;  le- 
gend of  Tristan  (3). 

14b.    Provencal.    Language  and  literature  of  Provence  (3). 

15.  Beginning  Course  in  Italian.  Grammar,  reading,  com- 
position  (3). 

16.    Advanced  Course  in  Italian.    The  sixteenth  century  and  Dante 
(3). 


IFor  session  of  1905-06. 
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18.  Beginning  Course  in  Spanish.  Grammar,  reading  and  com- 
position (3). 

19.  Advanced  Course  in  Spanish.  Reading,  composition,  lec- 
tures   (3). 

20a.  General  Introduction  to  Philology.  Phenomena  of  speech 
sounds  from  a  physiological  standpoint  (3). 

21.     Seminary.     Advanced  work  in  special  subjects   (2). 

SOCIOLOGY. 

C.  A.  El  I  wood,  Professor. 

1.  Elementary  Sociology.  Lectures  and  text-book  work  on 
fundamental  social  problems  (3). 

2.  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus.  A  series  of  lectures  on  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to   present  social   conditions   and   theories 

(1). 

3a.  Modern  Philanthropy.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  dependent  and  defective  classes,  the  principles  and  methods  of 
relief,  the  management  of  state  institutions,  etc.  (3). 

4b.  Criminal  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  causes,  nature,  and 
treatment  of  crime  (3). 

5a.    The  History  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Poor  Law  (3). 

6  or  6b.     Advanced  Problems  in  Charities  and  Correction   (3). 

7a.  Rural  Communities.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions  in 
American  agricultural  communities  (3). 

8b.  Urban  Communities.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions  of 
\]rban  communities,  with  special  reference  to  the  satisfying  of  com- 
munal wants   (3). 

9a.    Advanced  Sociology.    A  critical  study  of  sociological  theory 

(3). 

10b.  Psychological  Sociology.  A  critical  study  of  the  writings 
of  Tarde,  LeBon,  and  Baldwin,  with  some  attempt  to  make  use  of 
psychological  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  social  phenomena 

(3). 

11a.  Ethnology.  A  study  of  the  evolution  and  relation  of  tne 
different  races  of  mankind  (3). 

12b.  Ethnic  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  comparative  psychol- 
ogy of  races  as  shown  in  their  customs,  institutions,  and  social  or- 
ganization (3). 

13a.  The  American  Negro.  A  study  of  the  social,  economic, 
moral,  and  educational  conditions  among  the  negroes  in  the  United 
States  (3). 
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14b.  History  of  Social  Phiiosopliy  Lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  social  thought  from  Aristotle  to  the  present,  especially  since 
the  time  of  Comte  (3). 

15.  Seminary.  Research  work  along  sociological  and  philan- 
thropic lines  (2,  3  or  4). 

ZOOLOGY. 

George   Lefevre,  Professor;   W.  0.  Curtis,  Assistant  Professor;    G. 
W.  Tannreuther,  H.  Welch,  Assistants. 

1.  General  Zoology.  General  survey  of  the  field  of  zoological 
science  (3). 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Structure  of  a  series 
of  vertebrates  (3). 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates.  Structure  of  a  ser- 
ies of  invertebrates  (3). 

4b.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Development  of  the  chick 
compared  with  that  of  higher  forms    (3). 

5a.  Embryology  of  Invertebrates.  Development  of  representa- 
tive forms  (3). 

6.  Cytology.  The  cell  with  reference  to  problems  of  develop- 
ment and  inheritance   (3). 

7a.  Principles  of  Zoology.  Principles  underlying  zoological 
science  (2). 

8.  Research.     Investigation  of  unsolved  problems  of  Zoology 

9.  Seminary  (2). 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Academic  Department, 
address. 

J.  C.  Jones,  Dean, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 
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General  Statement. 

The  Teachers  College,  established  in  1904  as  a  Department  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  former  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  is  the  only  college  for  teachers  connected 
with  a  state  university,  and  is  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  what  the 
Teachers    College    of    Columbia  University,  New  York,  is  to  the    New 

England  and  Atlantic   States the  professional  school   of  high  grade 

for  the  training  of  teachers.  It  takes  rank  with  the  professional 
schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Engineering,  in  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Its  purpose  is  to  train  efficient  teachers  for  all  grades 
of  .school  work,  but  it  is  especially  prepared  to  train  leaders  in  ed- 

ur.ational  thought  and  practice city  superintendents,  high  school 

principals,  and  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  high  schools. 
Professional   Courses  of   Instruction. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  work  offered  in  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege is  found  in  the  courses  on  Education,  given  below. 

There  is  also  offered  a  variety  of  work  in  such  semi-professional 
lines  as  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  and  Music,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  courses  in  detail. 

Academic  Studies. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Teachers  College,  while  not  planning  to 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  Academic  Department,  offers,  however, 
a  great  many  Academic  courses  especially  adapted  for  teachers,  in 
Botany,  English,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Physical 
Geography,  Physics,  and  Physiology.  In  addition,  all  work  offered 
in  the  Academic  Department  is  open  to  students  of  the  Teachers 
College,  who  thus  enjoy  the  full  range  of  college  studies,  while  pur- 
suing professional  studies  as  well. 

Agriculture  and   Mechanic  Arts. 

Many  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
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Mechanic  Arts  are  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  may  be  counted 
toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  Teachers  College,  e.  g., 
Study  of  Soils,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Plant  Propaga- 
tion, Evolution  of  Cultivated  Plants,  Principles  of  Animal  Breeding, 
Woodwork,  Forging,  Pattern  Making,  Machine  Work  and  Mechani- 
cal Drawing,  some  of  these  courses  being  closely  allied  to  other 
scientific  work  in  the  Teachers  College  and  others  being  necessary 
to  a  complete  preparation  to  teach  Manual  Training. 

Other  Studies. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  above  mentioned  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific lines,  there  are  several  courses  offered  in  the  University,  es- 
pecially in  the  School  of  Medicine,  that  are  open  to  the  students  of 
the  Teachers  College,  such  as  General  Bacteriology,  Hygiene,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  In  gen- 
eral, any  study  in  the  University  that  will  tend  to  make  a  person  a 
more  efficient  teacher,  is  open  to  election  by  students  and  may  be 
counted  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  Teachers  College. 

Opportunities  for   Specialization. 

There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  school  work  in  which  the  Teach- 
ers College  does  not  afford  opportunities  for  specialization.  Not 
only  can  one  specialize  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  English, 
Foreign  Languages,  History,  Mathematics,  or  Science,  but  excellent 
facilities  are  also  provided  for  special  training  in  Art  Manual  Train- 
ing, Music,  and  Physical  Training. 

Persons  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  Supervisors  in  the 
last  mentioned  lines  will  find  an  amount  and  variety  of  instruction 
suited  to  their  needs. 

Observation   and    Practice. 

The  Teachers  College  maintains  two  schools  for  observation  and 
practice,  which  make  it  possible  for  inexperienced  persons  to  learn 
what  good  teaching  is  and  to  acquire  skill  by  practice  under  the 
supervision  of  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  educational 
problems  and  methoas,  and  for  the  more  mature  students  to  work 
out  and  test  their  educational  theories.  The  High  School  is  main- 
tained chiefly  as  a  Practice  School,  the  model  teaching  in  special 
subjects  being  done  by  the  instructors  of  the  Teachers  College;  but 
the  Elementary  School  is  a  Model  School  for  observation  and  the 
testing  of  educational  theories. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  maintained  and  controlled  by  the 
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Teachers  College,  the  numerous  public  and  private  schools  of  Col- 
umbia afford  excellent  facilities  for  observation  and  practice,  and 
supplement  to  a  marked  degree  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Schools  of  the  Teachers  College,  as  the  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching  is  in  close  touch  with  their  work. 

Summer  Session. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  essential- 
ly a  session  of  the  Teachers  College.  The  courses  offered  all  count 
toward  the  degree  from  this  College.  In  the  summer  of  1906  thirty- 
five  instructors  will  offer  sixty-five  courses,  all  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  teachers.  The  session  will  open  on  June  9  and  close  on 
August  10. 
Faculty. 

The  faculty  of  the  Teachers  College  consists  of  twenty-three 
Professors,  Assistant  Professors  and  Instructors,  in  addition  to  the 
instructors  in  other  Departments  whose  courses  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  this  College.  This  faculty  includes  Professors  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  Experimental  Psychology,  History  of  Education, 
Philosophy  of  Education,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and 
School  Administration;  also  Professors  of  Art  Elocution,  Manual 
Training,  Music,  Nature  Study,  and  Physical  Education,  as  well  as 
Professors  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  teaching  English,  Foreign 
Languages,  History,  Mathematics  and  Science. 

Degrees  and  Certificates. 

On  the  completion  of  a  four  years'  course  in  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  in  Education  is  con- 
ferred. By  combining  this  course  with  the  A.  B.  course  and  doing 
some  summer  work,  both  degrees  may  be  secured  in  four  years, 
though  it  normally  requires  five  years  to  complete  both  courses. 
Graduate  courses  are  also  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  (A,  M.)    and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.). 

Teachers'  Certificates  are  also  conferred  upon  those  who  have 
completed  certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  Teachers  College,  these 
certificates  being  licenses  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri. 
They  are  also  accepted  by  the  school  authorities  of  many  other 
states.  The  requirements  differ  acording  to  the  nature  of  the  cer- 
tificate sought. 

Requirements  for  Graduation   with    Degree. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  hours  (each  hour  meaning  one  lee- 
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ture  or  laboratory  period  a  week  for  one  semester)  are  required  for 
graduation  after  the  student  has  been  regularly  admitted  to  this 
College.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  twenty-four  (24) 
hours  must  be  in  Education,  three  (3)  hours  in  Experimental  Psy- 
chology and  eight  (8)  hours  in  English.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  elective,  subject  to  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Requirements  for   Life   Certificates. 

A.  'Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  High  Schools.  Same  general  re- 
quirements as  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  As  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  Education,  the  following  courses  must  be  in- 
cluded: lb,  or  2,  5a,  19a  or  19b,  and  at  least  one  special  course  on 
the  teaching  of  some  subject  of  high  school  instruction.  As  part  of 
the  academic  work,  the  candidate  must  elect  at  least  eighteen  hours 
in  each  subject  which  he  expects  to  teach. 

B.  Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  Elementary  Schools.  A  total  of 
sixty  (60)  hours  of  college  credit,  including  twenty-four  (24)  hours 
in  Education,  three  (3)  hours  in  Experimental  Psychology,  and 
eighteen  (18)  hours  in  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  Music,  and  Na- 
ture Study.  The  following  courses  in  Education  are  required:  lb  or 
2,  5a,  6b,  18a  or  18b. 

Requirements  for  Two  Years'  Certificates. 

Either  the  above  mentioned  certificates  may  be  secured  for  a 
period  of  two  years  by  the  completion  of  three-fourths  of  the  total 
work  required  for  the  Life  Certificate  of  the  same  grade,  including 
at  least  one-half  of  the  requirements  in  Education  and  Psychology. 
These  certificates  will  not  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  the  per 
iod  for  which  they  are  issued  but  the  work  done  will  be  applied  to- 
ward the  Life  Certificate. 

Admission. 

To  enter  as  a  regular  student  one  must  present  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  an  "Accredited  School,"  or,  by  examination  or  other 
means,  give  evidence  of  equivalent  training.  In  general,  graduation 
from  a  four  years'  course  high  school  is  regarded  as  evidence  of 
sufficient  preparatory  training. 

More  specifically  fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance,  of 
which  three  must  be  in  English,  one  in  Algebra,  one  in  Plane  Geom- 
etry, two  in  foreign  languages  and  eight  from  the  following  sub- 
jects:   English,  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  Foreign  Languages,  His- 
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tory,  Civics,  General  Biology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physiography,  Physiology,  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  Agriculture. 
A  condition  is  allowed  on  three  units. 

Any  mature  person  may  be  enrolled  as  a  "special  student"  and 
permitted  to  elect  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  for.  During  the 
first  year  of  residence  as  a  "special  student"  he  should  arrange, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  his  preparatory 
training  and  enter  the  following  year  as  a  regular  student.  This 
can  be  done  by  taking  the  necessary  studies  in  the  High  School  of 
the  Teachers  College. 

Advanced  Standing. 

Any  student  applying  for  admission  from  another  college  or 
normal  school  will  he  credited  with  the  work  done  there  in  so  far 
as  it  is  the  equivalent  of  courses  offered  in  this  College.  In  gen- 
eral, graduates  of  colleges  of  good  standing  can  complete  the  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  Teachers  College  in  about  one 
year,  or  if  they  have  had  experience  in  teaching  and  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  they  may  enter 
as  graduate  students  and  become  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 

Free  Tuition. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  in  theTeachers  College,  the  only 
charges  being  a  library  and  incidental  fee  of  Five  Dollars  ($5.00) 
a  year,  and  small  laboratory  deposits  in  science  courses  to  cover 
loss  or  damage  to  University  property. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

(Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached  are 
given  the  first  semester  and  those  with  the  letter  b  attached  are 
given  second  semester  only.  The  figure  given  in  brackets  after  the 
course  indicates  the  number  of  lectures  or  recitations  per  week.) 

EDUCATION. 


Professor   Hill;     Professor  Graves;     Professor    Meriam;     Assistant 
Professor  Coursault;    Mr.  Eliiff,  Instructor. 
Introduction  to  the    Study  of    Education    (3),    Professor 


la. 
Graves. 

lb.     History    of    Education 
Graves. 


briefer     course     (3).      Professor 
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History  of  Education,  fuller  course  (2).  Professor 
School  management  (3).  Professor  Meriam  and  Mr. 
Educational  Psychology,  elementary  course  (3).  Profes- 
Theory    of    Teaching,     general    course      (3).      Professor 


2  . 
Graves 
3a. 
Elliff. 

4b. 

sor  Hill. 

5a 

Meriam. 

6b.     Elementary  Education.     This  course  deals  with  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  elementary  school  work   (3).     Professor  Meriam. 

10a.  Educational  Psychology,  advanced  course  (3).  Professor 
Hill. 

lib.  Principles  of  Education  (3).  Assistant  Professor  Cour- 
sault. 

12a.     Educational  Classics.     A    crital    study    of    a    few    great 
classics  in  Education  (3).    Professor  Graves. 

13b.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  (3).  Profes- 
sor Graves. 

14a.  Secondary  Education.  This  course  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  high  school  teachers  and  principals  (3).  Assistant 
Professor  Coursault. 

15b.  School  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  Germany,  France,  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
(3).     Professor  Graves. 

16b.  School  Supervision.  This  course  deals  with  the  leading 
problems  of  the  school  superintendent  (3).  Professor  Meriam  and 
Mr.  Elliff. 

18a  or  18b.  Practice  Teaching  and  Observation  in  Elementary 
School  (6).    Professor  Meriam. 

19a  or  19b.  Practice  Teaching  in  High  School  (6).  Professor 
Meriam  and  Assistant  Professor  Coursault. 

20a.    The  Teaching  of  Botany  (2).    Professor  Duggar. 

21a.     The  Teaching  of  Reading.  (2).    Professor  Scott. 

22a  or  22b.  The  Teaching  of  English  (2).  Assistant  Professor 
Belden  and  Dr.  Fairchild. 

23b.     The  Teaching  of  Art   (2).     Assistant  Professor  Ankeney. 

24b.    The  Teaching  of  German   (2).     Professor  Almstedt. 

25b.  The  Teaching  of  History  (2).  Professor  Trenholme  and 
Dr.  Westermann. 

26b.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  (2).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Westermann. 
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27b. 

28a. 

29a 

30b. 

31a 

40. 
sault. 

41. 
Hill. 

42. 

43. 
and  Mr. 


The  Teaching  of  Manual  Training  (2).     Mr.  Cook. 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (2).    Dr.  Ames, 
or  29b.     The  Teaching  of  Geography  (2).    Professor  Marbut. 

The  Teaching  of  Physics   (2).     Professor  Stewart, 
or  31b.     The  Teaching  of  Physiology  (2).  Professor  Greene. 
Philosophy   of   Education    (3).     Assistant   Professor    Cour- 

Seminary    in     Educational     Psychology      (2).       Professor 


Seminary  in  History  of  Education  (2). 
Seminary  in  School  Administration  (2). 
Elliff. 


Professor  Graves. 
Professor  Meriam, 


EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Professor  Meyer, 
la  or  lb.     Introduction  to  Psychology.    A  brief  course  without 
laboratory  work  (3). 

2b.  Experimental  Didactics.  Application  of  the  methods  of 
the  Psychological  laboratory  to  problems  of  interest  to  the  educator 
(3). 

1.     General    Psychology.     A   fuller   course   than   la,    giving   a 
general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Psychology  (3). 

ELOCUTION. 

Professor  Scott. 

1.  Foundation,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Ex- 
pression (3). 

2.  Interpretative  Study  of  Plays  and  Poems  (3). 

FREEHAND   DRAWING. 

Assistant  Professor  Ankeney. 

2.  Representation.  An  introductory  course  giving  a  general 
survey  of  delineation  (3). 

3.  Design.  Theory  of  design;  design  as  fundamental  to  the 
five  arts  and  crafts;  evolution  in  design  (3). 

5.  Construction.  Consideration  of  past  and  present  usage  in 
the  artistic  construction  of  the  human  figure  (3). 

6.  Tone.  Analysis  of  the  composition  and  relation  of  the  tones 
with  tho  equivalents  in  pigments  (3). 

7.  Painting.  Style,  theory,  and  methods  of  various  schools  and 
movements  (3). 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Mr.  Cook. 

4.  Manual  Training  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers. 
The  lines  studied  include,  basketry  in  simple  form,  clay  modeling, 
construction  in  paper  and  card  board,  knotting,  plaiting,  and  weav- 
ing of  raphia,  the  weaving  of  linen  and  woolen  yarns  (3). 

5.  Manual  Training  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grade 
Teachers.  Work  of  more  difficult  nature  than  in  course  4,  includ- 
ing clay,  Raphia  weaving,  Macrame,  Rattan,  Bent  Iron,  and  Elemen- 
tary Bench  work  (3). 

6.  Manual  Training  for  High  School  Teachers.  Benchwork, 
forging  and  wood  turning,  involving  mechanical  drawing  and  a 
thorough  use  of  tools  (3). 

MUSIC. 
Mr.  Krull. 

1.  General  Musical  Culture.  In  this  course,  music  is  treated 
historically  and  aesthetically  as  an  element  of  liberal  culture   (1). 

2.  Elementary  Public  School  Music.  This  course  aims  to  fit 
teachers  for  conducting  the  music  in  the  public  schools  (3). 

3.  Advanced  Public  School  Music.  This  course  aims  to  prepare 
supervisors  of  music     (3). 

NATURE   STUDY. 

Professors  Mumford  and  Whitten. 

lb.  Cultivated  plants.  How  they  grow  under  culture;  common 
methods  of  propagating  and  managing  plants;  the  materials  for  a 
school  garden  and  how  to  use  them  (3).     Professor  Whitten. 

2a.  Soils  and  plant  Studies  with  reference  to  Agriculture  (3). 
Professor  Mumford. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Professor  Hetherington. 
1.  Practical  Training.  Under  the  head  of  this  course  is  or- 
ganized all  the  various  classes  of  exercises,  corrective,  systematic, 
athletic,  offered  by  the  Department.  The  developmental  exercises 
are  arranged  in  a  progressive  system  by  grades.  The  athletics  are 
co-ordinated  with  this  grading.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students 
in  all  departments  during  the  entire  term  of  residence  in  the  Uni- 
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versity.  Three  times  a  week.  One  hour's  credit  a  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Hetherington;   Mr.  Tuttle;   Miss  Holmes. 

2a.  Introduction  to  Physical  Education.  Interpretations,  arims, 
values  and  effects  of  different  classes  of  exercises,  personal  hy- 
giene and  exercise,  etc.  A  short  course  of  general  lectures  to  be 
taken  with  Course  I  during  the  first  year's  work.  Th.  at  2:00,  or 
hour  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Hetherington. 

3a.     The  Theory  of  Physical   Education. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Technique  of  Physical  Training.  To 
be  taken  with  Course  I. 

5.  Analysis,   Classification   and   Grading  of   Exercises. 

6.  Theory  and  Technique  of  Athletics  and  Training. 
7b     Class  Management. 

SPECIAL   COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  professional  courses  the  following 
Academic  courses  are  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  Teachers  College 
with  the  double  purpose  of  teaching  subject-matter  and  of  illustrat- 
ing methods  of  teaching  the  respective  subjects  in  high  schools: 

Botany  la  and  2b.     General  Botany  (3).     Professor  Duggar. 

English  1.  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (3)  Assistant  Professor 
Belden. 

English  3.     English  Literature,  General  View  (3).  Dr.  Fairchild. 

German  1.    Beginners'  Course  (3).    Professor  Almstedt. 

History  6a  and  12b.  History  of  Greece  and  Rome  (3).  Assist- 
ant Professor  Westermann. 

Mathematics  1.  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry 
(3).    Dr.  Ames. 

Phj^sical  Geography  6a  or  6b.  General  Course  (3).  Professor 
Marbut. 

Physics  1.     General  Physics    (3).     Professor  Stewart. 

Physiology  1.  Elementary  Course  in  Physiology  (3).  Profes- 
sor Greene. 

The  courses  just  mentioned  all  count  toward  both  the  A.  B. 
degree  and  the  degree  from  Teachers  College.  All  other  work  must 
be  elected  from  the  Academic  Department  and  Schools  of  Agricul- 
ture, Engineering  and  Medicine. 

High  School  of  Teachers  College. 

During  the  senior  year  students  in  the  Teachers  College  are 
given  opportunity  to  teach  under   careful   supervision  in   subjects 
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in  which  they  have  made  sufficient  preparation.  For  this  purpose 
several  high  school  courses  are  conducted  every  year  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  During 
the  session  1905-6  the  following  courses  have  been  taught: 

Beginning  Algebra,  Second  Year  Algebra,  English  Grammar, 
English  Composition,  English  Literature,  Beginning  French,  Second 
Year  French,  Plane  Geometry,  Solid  Geometry,  Beginning  German, 
Second  Year  German,  Ancient  History,  English  History,  Beginning 
Latin,  Caesar,  Physical  Geography,  and  Physics. 

Elementary  School  of  Teachers  College. 

The  first  seven  grades  of  the  public  schools  are  taught  by  ex- 
pert teachers  for  the  observation  of  school  superintendents  and 
prospective  teachers  in  the  grades.  This  work  is  also  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Teachers  College,  ad- 
dress 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  Dean, 

Columbia,  Mo. 
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General   Statement. 

The  University  of  Missouri  includes  ten  departments  or  colleges. 
These,  in  order  of  their  establishment,  are  as  follows: 

1839.     Academic  Department,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
1867.    Missouri  Teachers  College,  founded  as    Normal    Depart- 
ment. 
1870.    College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
1870.     School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (at  Rolla,  Mo.). 

1872.  Department  of  Law. 

1873.  Department  of  Medicine. 
1877.     School  of  Engineering. 

1888.     Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
1890.     Missouri  State  Military  School. 
1896.     Graduate  Department. 

History. 

While  the  legal  existence  of  the  University  began  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Academic  Department  on  February  11th,  1839, 
the  beginning  of  the  courses  of  instruction  dates  from  April  14th, 
1841. 

Income. 

The  income  of  the  institution  from  all  sources  has  for  some- 
time been  from  $400,000  to  $430,000  a  year,  varying  with  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  and  the  legislative  appro- 
priations. This  income  is  derived  from  six  sources:  (1)  interest  on 
endowment  of  $1,236,000;  (2)  $38,150  a  year  from  the  United  States 
government  under  the  Hatch  and  Morill  Acts;  (3)  approximately 
$200,000  a  year  from  the  State  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax;  (4)  small 
library  and  laboratory  fees;  (5)  rent  on  the  productive  portion  of 
47,107  acres  of  Seminary  Lands;  (6)  biennial  appropriations  by  the 
Legislature  from  the  General  Revenue  Fund, 
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Buildings. 

The  University  occupies  thirty  buildings the  departments  at 

Columbia  twenty-three,  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla  seven.  The 
buildings,  grounds,  books  and  other  equipment  are  valued  at  about 
$2,000,000. 

Seventeen  of  these  buildings  are  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to 
the  use  of  students  in  the  Academic  Department  and  the  Teachers 
College  as  follows:  Three  dormitories,  Academic  Hall,  Laboratory  of 
Geology  and  Zoology,  Chemical  Laboratory,  Observatory,  Physical 
Laboratory,  Mechanic  Arts  Hall,  Agricultural  Hall,  Laboratory  of 
Horticulture,  Entomology  and  Botany,  Greenhouse,  Medical  Labor- 
atory, Hospital,  Primary  School  and  Training  School. 
Libraries. 

The  libraries  contain  70,000  bound  volumes  and  30,000  pamph- 
lets. The  collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  consisting  of 
about  40,000  entries,  are  located  in  Academic  Hall.  All  these 
libraries  are  open  to  every  student  of  the  University. 

Laboratories  and  Museums. 

In  the  last  four  years  more  than  $200,000  have  been  invested  to 
improve  the  facilities  for  laboratory  work.  There  are  at  Columbia 
Museums  of  Archaeology,  Art,  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Agriculture, 
many  laboratories  of  science  and  technology,  rooms  for  drawing  and 
designing  and  several  shops.  At  the  School  of  Mines  there  are  sev- 
eral laboratories,  drawing  rooms  and  shops. 

Faculties. 

The  faculties  contain  162  teachers  and  officers. 
Enrollment. 

During  the  last  session,  2071  students  were  enrolled.  One  hun- 
dred and  two  Missouri  counties,  forty-four  states  and  nineteen  for- 
eign countries  were  represented. 

Religious  Influences. 

Both  the  Young  Men's  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations have  zealous  chapters  in  the  University.  Nearly  four  hun- 
dred students  were  engaged  in  daily  Bible  study  last  session  under 
the  leadership  of  these  Associations.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the 
students  enrolled  last  year  were  church  adherents.  Almost  all  re- 
ligious denominations  are  represented  at  Columbia. 
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Athletics. 

A  $70,000  gymnasium  has  just  been  completed.  Work  in  physical 
training  and  athletics  is  thoroughly  organized.  The  students  have 
teams  for  football,  baseball,  basket  ball,  track  athletics,  and  lawn 

tennis.     There  are  excellent  facilities  for  all  forms  of  exercises 

golf  links,  tracks,  tennis  courts,  and  several  athletic  fields. 

Debating. 

Literary  societies  and  debating  clubs  for  training  in  writing, 
public  speaking  and  debating  abound.  Members  of  these  organiza- 
tions annually  engage  in  debates  with  the  representatives  of  other 
universities,  and  have  won  twelve  of  the  twenty-one  contests. 

Expenses. 

Tuition  and  fees  in  some  universities  are  greater  than  the  en- 
tire expenses  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  Students  who  board  in 
the  dormitories  spend  from  $150  to  $200  a  year;  those  in  private 
families  from  $225  to  $300.  This  includes  expenditures  for  board, 
room,  laundry,  books,  library  fee  and  charges  for  laboratory  ma- 
terial used. 
Women  Admitted. 

All  departments  are  open  to  women.  A  suite  of  rooms  in  Aca- 
demic Hall,  beautifully  furnished,  strictly  private,  and  in  charge  of 
a  matron,  is  reserved  for  their  special  use.  The  Adviser  of  Women 
gives  her  entire  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  women's  dormitory 
and  to  looking  after  the  needs  of  the  young  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Admission. 

In  general  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  a  good  high  school 
that  maintains  a  four  years'  course  is  required  for  admission  to  any 
undergraduate  department.  Students  coming  from  accredited 
schools  are  admitted  without  examination;  others  must  pass  the 
entrance  examinations.  To  this  general  rule  there  are  these  ex- 
ceptions: (1)  All  students  are  admitted  to  the  short  Course  in 
Agriculture  and  to  the  Summer  Session  without  examination;  (2) 
Any  mature  person  may  be  enrolled  as  a  "special  student"  and  per- 
mitted to  elect  such  studies  as  he  is  prepared  for. 

Location. 

All  Departments  of  the  University,  except  the  School  of  Mines, 
at  RoUa,  are  located  in  Columbia,  a  beautiful  city  of  nearly  10,000 
Inhabitants,  situated  in  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Missouri,  mid- 
way betweer.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  reached  by  the  Wa- 
bash, and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  Railroads. 
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Opportunities  in  Missouri. 

It   confainrfio'^l'  '"'"  ''  ^PP-'tunity  for-  enterprising  young  men. 
Lh     t/  1       '"'"''"^  ''''^^^'  "^^^'^^  ^'^^^  ^«^'«  than  New  Eng- 

land Its  population  in  1900  was  3,106,665.  While  the  development 
ot  Its  resources  has  scarcely  begnn,  Missouri  is  the  fifth  state  in 
the  Union  m  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  agriculture,  and  the 
seventh  m  manufactures.  For  mining  it  is  Justly  famous  Its  min- 
eral product  IS  greater  than  that  of  California.  The  best  introduc- 
lion  to  any  state  is  through  its  University. 
Further  Information. 

A  catalogue  of  the  entire  University  or  special  bulletins  of  the 
various  Departments  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  University  PuL- 
isher.  Columbia,  Missouri.  For  a  personal  letter  concerning  a  prr- 
ticular  Department,  address  the  Dean  of  that  Department.  All  com- 
munications concerning  entrance  should  be  sent  to  the  Commf  tee 
on  Entrance,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

,,       ^  J.  C.  JONES,  Acting  President 

March  15,  1906. 
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Modern  Languages,  Central  College,  1881-5;  Litt.  D.,  Washington  and  Lee  Univer^v 
1890;  Professor  of  English.  University  of  Missouri.  1885-.  university. 
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WILLIAM  GWATHMEY  MANLY,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

University  of  Virginia,  1882-4;  Assistant  Head  Master,  McCabe's  Un.versuy 
Schoor  8  4-6;  Professo'r  of  Greek,  Mercer  University,  1886-9;  A.  M  Harvard  Urn - 
vers'ty  1890;  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  travehng  id  Greece. 
1900;  University  of   Berlin.  1904;  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Missoun.  1890-. 

JOHN  PICKARD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  .  n       ,  . 

Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  and  History  of  Art,  and  Curator 
of  the  Museum  of  Art  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

A  B  Dartmouth  College.  1883,  A.  M.,  1886;  Student,  University  of  Leipz.g  18.9 
TT   •  r  \f   R.rlin     1890  and   1895    American  School   of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens, 

STuJiv    si^  o    MuTh   1891  2- Ph.  D..  university  of  Munich.  1892;  Student.  Amen- 
1890-l,Un  ve  sty  ^  1901-2;  Dean  of  Academic  Faculty.  University 

TM^uri    l8'9r9;^Act^TDean  of  thi   Academic  Faculty,  1904-5,  Professor  of  Clas- 
sical  Archaeology,  1892—. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOFFMAN,  B.  L.,  M.  L., 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

B.  L  University  of  Missouri,  1884,  M.  L.,  1888,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  University  of  Missouri,  1887-92;  Student,  Pans  and  Munich,  1892-3.  Profess- 
or f  Modern  Languages,  university  of  Louisiana,  1893-5;  .^-f^-  U--^^^:^,,^^  ; 
cago.  Summer  Sessions,  1894,  '95,  '97,  University  of  Leipzig,  1903-3  Summer  Semester. 
1906;  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of  Missouri,  1895-. 


RAYMOND  WEEKS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages.  ^    „.       .,      , 

A    {.Harv/rd  university,  18M;  A.  M.,   1891,  Instructor  iu  ^--'■.   "-7^^%;' 

t,-  kin   isqi  s-  Traveline  Fellow,  Harvard  University  (Pans   and   Berlin)  1893-5,    Wh. 

D,:?^7   'Stua;„'t  arp:ris,'l904.5.  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  o£   M.s- 

souri,  1895—. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BROWN,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratories. 

^Ir  Sc.o,a(,  -?ve,sity  01  Vir,n.^^^^^  P-essor  .   C.e.tstry, 

r:lIX"oTTer:::^8V^S;Lrs:r:i^°.e.istryandM.nera,o.y,^^^^^ 

r-"ic'r:ifd  ri;:c  ■ --s: '  P?^r  ^i/crts^a^^i^^yrs:  t;^ 

Morgan  Fellow,  Harvard  '"""""">•  '(  Chemistry,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
^"°""^^94"Vt"DTHonuiveS  of  North  Caroll,;,,  1889;  Assistant  Chen,i«l, 
?S  DepTtlenrof  A,  fc  Uure  1894-6.  Editor,  University  of  Missoori  Studies,  1W4-; 
Pr'ofessorof  Chemistry'university  of  Missouri,  1896-1905,  Professor  of  Chemistry  aU 
Director  of  the  Laboratories,  1905-. 
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JOHN  RUTLEDGE  SCOTT.  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Elocution . 

A.    B..   Ohio   University,   1864,  A.  M..  18«7;  studied   with  James  E.  Murdoch   187]- 

nstructor  m    Elocution,   Washington   University,  1877-88;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Culture', 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  1893-7:  Professor  of  Elocution,  University  of  Missouri,  1897-. 

rsiDOR  LOEB,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 
IT  •  ^•.^•'  ^"'^"»i^y°f^^>ssoun.l887,  M.  S.,  LL.  B..  1893,  Tutor  in  Hi.tory,  1198-4; 
University  Fellow  in  Jurisprudence,  Columbia  University.  1894-5;  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  University  of  Missouri,  1895-9;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1899-1900-  Pro- 
fMsor  of  History.  University  of  Missouri,  1899-1901;  Ph.  D..  Columbia  University  1901- 
Professor  of  History  and  Administration,  University  of  Missouri,  1901.3.  Processor 
OJ  Political  Science  and  Public  Law.  1902-.  rroiessor 

CURTIS  FLETCHER  MARBUT,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

^"^""^TluteuL  ^'''^''^y  ""'"^  Mineralogy,  and  Curator  of  the  Geological 

B.  S..  University  of  Missouri,  1889;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University.  1894;  Instructor  in 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  University  of  Missouri,  1895-7;  Assistant  Professor  of  GeoL^ 
-nd  Mineralogy.  1897-9;  Studied  in  Europe,  1899-1900;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, LniTersuy  of  Missouri,  1899-.  iviinerai- 

OEORGE  LEFEVRE.  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Zoology,  and  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

A.  B    Johns  Hopkins  University,  1891,  Fellow,  1894-5,  Bruce  Fellow,  1895-7,  Ph.  D 
1896.  Assistant  in  Zoology  and  Embryology,  1897-8;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  Marine  Biologl 
jcal  Laboratory,   Woods   Hole,  Mass..   1898-9;  Member  of  Staff  of  Investigation    1^6- 
ofTirsrrU8"9;-."'  ""'  '-  '^^^^^  °^  '^'''^''^'^  ''''-^  ^^°^--  of  Zoology^niv^rsT; 

CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Sociology. 

Of  Berfin  f8i7''8''Fenow"!rr"'',''''\^'"'"''  """"^""^  of  Chicago.  1896-7,  University 
L  fwr:,.  r^  ^  ''°'°^^'  University  of  Chicago,  1898-9,  Ph.  D..  1899;  Gen- 
^-1  Secretary,  Chanty  Organization  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1899-1900;  Instructor  in 
S:H:-mr."^'^'  of  Nebraska,   1899-1000;    Professor  of    Sociology,   University    of 


Ph.  D., 


CHARLES  WILSON  GREENE,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  University.  1892,  A    M      1893-    Ph     D      Toho.   u      .  • 
Univcrshy  1868.  Instructor  in  Physio,o„rLe,a;d  sfa^f        Ir    Unfv^rs  ty     89"°8  A^ 
lodtm-        P."'' 'f'""""^  """™"'"-  '°  ^°<"°«>''   "-'"  Biological   L^rZy' ,896 
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MAX  MEYER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  0/  Experimental  Psychology. 

Ph  D.  University  of  Berlin.  ISaO;  Research  Work,  Psychological  Laboratory. 
University  o'f  Berlin,  1896-8;  Research  Work.  Clark  Univers-ty,  1899-1000;  Professor  of 
Experimental  Psychology,  University  of  Missouri,  1900—. 

CLARK  WILSON  HETHERINGTON,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Physical  Training,  and  Director  of  Gymnasiums  and 

Athletics. 
A.  B  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1895,  Instructor,  Encina  Gymnasium.  1893-6; 
Anthropologist  and  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Whittier  State  School,  1896-8;  Fellow 
in  Psychology,  Clark  University,  1898-9;  Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Psychology,  1899-19U0; 
Student  in  Europe,  1904-5;  Professor  of  Physical  Training,  and  Director  of  Gymnasiums 
and  Athletics,  University  of  Missouri,  1900—. 

FREDERICK  HANLEY  SEARES,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the  Laivs  Observatory. 
B.  S.   University  of  California,  1895,  Fellow  in  Astronomy,   1895-6,  Instructor  in 
Astronomy,  1896-8,   Graduate  Student,  1898-9;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1899-1900, 
Uaiversity  of  Paris,  1900-1;  Professor  of  Astronomy,  University  of  Missouri,  1901—. 

CLARENCE  MARTIN  JACKSON,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology,  and  Junior  Dean  of  the  Medical 

Department. 
B  S  University  of  Missouri,  1898,  M.  S.,  1899,  M.  D.,  1900;  Graduate  student. 
University  of  Chicago,  1900,  1901;  University  of  Leipzig,  1908-4;  University  of  Berlin, 
1904-  Fellow  in  Biology,  University  of  Missouri,  1897-9;  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  1899- 
1900-  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  Anatomy  and  Histology,  1900-2;  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and   Histology,  1902-;  Junior  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department,  1906-. 

EARLE  RAYMOND  HEDRICK,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A  B.  University  of  Michigan,  1896;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1898;  Fellow  of 
Harvard  University,  1898-1899  (in  residence),  and  1899-1901  (in  absentia);  Student  at 
Goettingen,  Germany,  1899-1901,  Ph.  D.,  1901;  Student  at  Ecole  Normale  Superieure, 
Paris,  second  semester,  1901;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
University,  1901-3;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Missouri,  1903— 

HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  B.  L.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

B  I  B  P  University  of  Missouri,  1895;  Reader  in  German,  University  of  Chica- 
go 1895  S^Assistant,  1898-1900,  Ph.  D.  1900,  Associate,  1900-1;  Dean  in  University  Col- 
iege  (College  for  Teachers),  1900-1;  Studied  in  Germany.  1897;  Student,  University  of 
Berlin,  1905-6;  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages.  University  of  Missouri  (in 
charge,  1902-8),  1901-5;  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  1905— . 
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OSCAR  MILTON  STEWART,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

Ph.  B.,  De  Pauw  University,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University,  1897;  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  Baker  University,  1892-4;  Fellow,  Cornell  University  1896-6, 
Assistant  in  Physics,  189G-8,  Instructor  in  Physics,  1898-1901;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics,  University  of  Missouri,  1901-.^,  Professor  of  Physics,  1905—. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 

A.  B.,  McGill  University,  1895,  Graduate  Student,  1895-6;  Russell  Scholar  in 
History,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School,  1896-7;  Thayer  Scholar,  1897-8,  A.  M., 
1897,  Assistant  in  History,  1898-9,  Ph.  D.,  1899;  Non-resident  Graduate  Student  and  Harris 
Fellow  in  History,  studying  in  Europe,  1899-1900;  Professor  of  History  and  English 
Literature,  Western  University  (Can.).  1900-1;  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science, 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  1901-2;  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History,  Harvard  University 
Summer  School,  1907;  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  History,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, 1902-5,  Professor  of  History,  1905—. 

SIDNEY  CALVERT,  B.  Sc,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Organic  Che?nistry. 

B.  Sc,  McGill  University,  1890;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1890-4, 
A.  M.,  1892,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1892-4,  Private  Research  Assistant,  1892-4;  Assistant 
in  Chemistry,  Harvard  Summer  School,  1894;  Student,  University  of  Freiburg,  1901-2; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Missouri,  1894-1905,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Organic  Chemistry,  1905-6,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  1906—. 

HENRY  MARVIN  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  Trinity   College,   1888;   Instructor  in   English,   Lehigh  University,   1890-1; 
University  of  Nebraska,  1893-4;  Student,   University  of  Strassburg,  1894-5;  Ph.  D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1895;  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1895-1906;  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  1906-. 
JONAS  VILES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  American  History. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1896,  A.  M.  1897;  Teacher  in  Dalzell's  School  for  Boys, 
Worcester,  1896-8;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1901;  Studied  in  London,  1901-2; 
Professor  of  American  History,  Harvard  University  Summer  School,  1907;  Instructor  in 
History,  University  of  Missouri,  1902-5,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1905-7,  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History,  1907 — . 

HERMAN  SCHLUNDT,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Physical  Chetnistry. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1894,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1894-6,  M.  S.,  1896; 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,' 
1896-9;  Student,  University  of  Leipzig,  1899-1900;  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1900-1;  Ph.  D.,  1901,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1901-2;  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
University  of  Missouri.  1902-5.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry,  1905-7,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Chemistry,  1907—. 
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GUY  MONTROSE  WHIPPLE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Acting-  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1897;  Ph.  D..  Cornell  University,  1900;  Scholar  and  As- 
sistant in  Psychology,  Clark  University,  1897-8;  Assistant  in  Psychology,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1898-1902,  Lecturer  in  Education,  1902-4,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Education,  Cornell  University,  1904—  (on  leave  of  absence,  1907-8);  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Psychology,  University  of  Missouri,  1907  8. 


EVA  JOHNSTON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

A.  M.,  University  of  Missouri,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Koenigsberg,  1905;  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Missouri,  1892-6;  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  1899-1901; 
University  of  Koenigsberg,  1904-5;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Missouri, 
1899—. 

WINTERTON  CONWAY  CURTIS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

A.  B.,  Williams  College,  1897,  A.  M.,  1898,  Assistant  in  Biology,  1897-8;  Assistant 
in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1899-1900;  Fellow,  1900-1,  Ph.  D,,  1901;  Instructor 
in  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  1898-1903;  Instructor  in  Zoology 
University  of  Missouri,  1901-4,  in  charge  of  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  1908—;  temporary  Assistant,  United  States  Fisheries  Bureau,  1907;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Missouri,  1904—. 

WILLIAM  BAIRD  ELKIN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  {in  charge^  of  Philosophy. 
A.  B.,  Manitoba  University,  1889;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1890-1; 
Acting  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Indiana  University,  1891-2;  Student,  Cornell  Univer*ity, 
1892-4,  Ph.  D.,  1894;  Acting  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Colgate  University,  1894-5; 
Student,  in  Europe,  1895-7;  Lecturer  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  1897-9;  Acting  Professor  of  Psychology,  Logic, 
and  Pedagogics,  Hamilton  College,  1899-1901;  Teacher  of  History  and  Civics.  Kameha- 
meha  Schools,  Honolulu,  1901-3;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  University  of  Missouri,  1903-4,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
1904-8. 


CAROLINE  TAYLOR  STEWART,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Kansas  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1895;  Student,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1895-6,  Fellow  in  Germanics,  1897;  National  Association  Collegiate 
Alumnae  Fellow,  1898;  Woman's  Educational  Association  Special  Fellowship,  1899; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Berlin,  1901;  Instructor  in  Germanic  Languages,  University  of 
Missouri,  1902-5,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  1905—. 
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JOHN  SITES  ANKENEY,  JR.,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  (///  charire)  of  Freehand  Draiviv^. 

l..J^:,^"^t'-T'^^  ;^^'''°""'  '^^=  ^"P''  °^  J-  "•  Twachtman  (Art  Students' 
League)  and  Wilham  M.  Chase,  New  York,  1889-90;  Pupil  of  F.  V.  Du  Mond  and 
Augustus  St  Gaudens  (Art  Students'  Leajrue)  1892;  Pupil  of  Jules  Lefebvre  and  Robert 
Fleury  (Academ.e  Tulien)  Paris,  1893  4;  Pupil  of  Aman  Jean,  1896.  and  since  then; 
Student  m  European  Cileries  (Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  etc.),  1903-4-5,  summers  and  fall- 
Pup.l  of  Dr.  Ross.  Harvard,  S.  S..  1901:  Supervisor  of  Drawings  Carthage  Schools,  1896-8, 
Kansas  Cuy  Schools.  1899-1901;  Instructor  (in  charge)  in  Freehand  Drawing,  Univer- 
sity  of  Missouri,  1901-5:  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  Freehand  Drawing,  1905-. 

JESSE  HARLIAMAN  COURSAULT,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.,  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

ISQfllQm    a"    S^'°iQ^ni?''c^."',''"'''''  '^^■^'  ^-  ^-^^^^'   ^^"^""'"    "^^^^'■d   University 
;!!?    t  '  •'    ^^^=   ^'^°^^'''   Columbia    University,  1903-4,   Fellow,  1904-5    Ph   D 

190.;  Teacher  in  Columbus  (Ohio)  High  Schools,  1894-1899,  and  1900-3;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  Education.  University  of  Missouri,   1905-. 

OLIVER  DIMON  KELLOGG,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Princeton,  1899.  A.  M..  1900;  Ph.  D.,  Goettingen,  1902;  J  S.  K  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  Princeton,  1899-1902;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Princeton  1903-5-  As 
sistant   Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Missouri,  1905-. 

WILLIAM  NORTON  DEY,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
IQO-.     f^-^"f^^-A-,  University  Of  Virginia.  1902;    Student  in   Paris,  May-September, 
10^    «  ;^'*r^       ''^      University,  1904,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages 
190O-6,  Ph.  D.,  1906;  Studied  and  traveled  in  Spain,    Summer,  1906;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages.  University  of  Missouri,  1906—. 

MURRAY  SHIPLEY  WILDMAN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  {in  charge)  of  Economics. 
A  .^"  ^-f^'}^^"^  College,  1803;  Teacher  of  History  and  Economics,  Spiceland 
Academy  and  Normal  School,  1803-5;  Cashier  of  the  Henry  County  Bank  Spiceland 
Indiana  1895-7,  Vice  President,  1897-1901;  Superintendent  of  Spiceland  Academy  and 
Normal  School,  1898-1901;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1901-4  Fellow  in 
Political  Economy,  1902-4,  Ph.  D.,  1904;  Professor  of  History  and  Economics,  Central 
College.  1904-5;  Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Missouri,  1905-6,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor (in  charge)  of  Economics,  1906—-. 

LEWIS  DARWIN  AMES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.  L.,  University  of  Missouri,  1899;  A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1901  A  M  1902 
Ph.  D.,  1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Chillicothe  Normal  School,  1890-1900-  Instructor 
in  Mathematics,  Harvard  University,  1901-2;  Instructor  in  Machematics.  University  of 
Missouri,  1903-6,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1906—. 
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HENRY  LAMAR  CROSBY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

B.  A.,  University  of  Texas,  1901,  M.  A.  1902,  Fellow  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1901-2;  A. 
M.,  Harvard  University,  1903,  Ph.  D.,  1905;  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1905-6;  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Missouri,  1906—. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  ROLPH  FAIRCHILD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

A.  B,,  University  of  Toronto,  1900;  Teaching  Fellow,  University  of  Wisconsin 
1900-1;  Scholar,  Yale  University,  1901-2-3,  A,  M.,  1903,  Fellow,  1903-4,  Ph.  D.,  1904;  In- 
structor in  English,  University  of  Missouri,  1904-6,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  1906—. 

THOMAS  JAMES  RILEY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

A.  B,,  Baker  University,  1900,  A.  M.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1900, 
Fellow  in  Sociology,  1900-1,  1902-4;  Professor  and  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Baker  University,  1901-2;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1904-6;  Director,  St.  Louis 
School  of  Philanthropy,  1906-;  Instructor  in  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri,  1906-7, 
.Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  1907—. 

HERBERT  MEREDITH  REESE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1897,  Fellow  in  Physics,  1899-1900,  Ph.  D.,  1900; 
Fellow  in  Astronomy,  Lick  Observatory,  University  of  California,  1900-1,  Assistant, 
Lick  Observatory,  1901-3;  Assistant,  Yerkes  Observatory,  University  of  Chicago,  1903-4; 
Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Missouri,  1901-7,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  1907—. 

ELEXIOUS  THOxMPSON  BELL,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1901,  M.  D.,  1903,  Fellow  in  Anatomy,  1901-2.  Assist- 
ant in  Anatomy,  1903-3,  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  1903-7  (in  charge,  1903-4);  Student  at 
University  of  Bonn,  1905-6;  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  University  of  Missouri,  1903-7, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  1907—. 

WILHELMUS  DAVID  ALLEN  WESTFALL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1901;  Douglas  Fellow  and  Graduate  Student  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1901-2;  Acting  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  in  Yale  University,  1902-3;  Student  at  Goet- 
tingen,  Germany. 1903-5,  1907-8;  Ph  D.,  Goettingen,  1905;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1005-7,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1907—. 

GEORGE  MATTHEW  REED,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

A.  B..  Geneva  College.  1900;  A.  M.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1904,  Ph.  D.,  1907; 
Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Amity  College,  1900-3;  Assistant  in  Botany.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1904-7;  Instructor  in  Botany.  1907;  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany,  University 
of  Missouri,  1907—. 
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ALBERT  CRANBERRY  REED,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Eng-lis/t. 

A.  B.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1895;  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1897;  Scholar  in  Eng- 
lish, Columbia  University.  1897-8;  Fellow  in  English,  University  of  Chicago,  1904-5- 
Austin  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1906-7.  Ph.  D..  1907;  Acting  Professor  of  English 
and  Philosophy,  Baker  University,  1898-9;  Professor  of  English  and  History,  Austin  Col- 
lege, 1899-1900:  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Hendrix  College,  1900-1; 
Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Texas,  1901-4;  Instructor  io  English,  University  of 
Missouri,  1904—. 


LOUIS  INGOLD,  A.  B..  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Student  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Missouri,  1900-1,  A.  B.,  1901, 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1901-2,  A.  M.,  1902;  Fellow,  University  of  Chicago', 
1905-7,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1907;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,' 
Universiiy  of  Missouri,  1902-3,  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  1903-5,  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
ics, 1905—. 

CARL  CONRAD  ECKHARDT,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  History. 

Ph.  B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1902;  Assistant  in  History,  University  of  Michigan, 
1902-3,  M.  A.,  1904;  Student,  Cornell  University,  Summer,  1905,  Scholar  in  History, 
1906-7,  Ph.  D.,  1908;  Assistant  in  History,  University  of  Missouri,  1903-5.  Instructor 
in  History,  1905—. 

CAROLINE  McGILL,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

A.  B..  University  of  Missouri,  1904,  A.M.,  1905,  Fellow  in  Zoology,  1904-5,  Acting 
Instructor  in  Anatomy,  1905-6,  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  1906—. 

HOWARD  VERNON  CANTER,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Acting-  Instructor  in  Latin. 

A.  B.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1896;  Associate  and  Acting  Principal 
Lexington  (Virginia),  Public  Schools,  and  High  School,  Instructor  in  Latin,  French  and 
German,  1895-8;  Fellow  in  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1900,  Ph.  D.,  1904,  Fellow  by 
Courtesy,  1904-5;  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  1902-4;  Classi- 
cal Master,  University  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1904-5;  Instructor  in  Latin.Univer- 
sity  of  Missouri,  1905—. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  MONILAW,  M.  D., 

Instructor  iti  Athletics. 


M.  D..  Drake  University,  1903;  Student,  Institute  and  Training  School  of  V.  M. 
Summer  Session,  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  1898-1900-  Director 


C. 


.   .  ,     .       ^  .  ,  Physical  Culture  and 

Athletics,  Drake  University,  1897-1906;  Demonstrator,  Histology  and  Bacteriology,  1903- 
4;  Professor  of  Massage,  and  Instructor  in  Baseball  and  Athletics,  Institute  and  Training 
School  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Summer  Session,  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  1905—;  Instructor  in 
Athletics,  L^niversity  of  Missouri,  1906—. 
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FLORENCE  DELIA  ALDEN,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Athletics  in  Women'' s   Gymnasium. 

A.  B.,  Smith  College,  1904;  Graduate,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1906; 
Student,  Gilbert's  Summer  School,  1906;  Instructor  in  Athletics  in  Women's  Gymnasium 
University  of  Missouri,  1906—, 

MARLOW  ALEXANDER  SHAW,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  English. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1896,  Fellow,  1897-8;  Fellow,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1900-01;  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1901-3,  Ph.  D.,  1903;  Principal,  Elementary  Schools, 
Wauba'ushene,  Ontario,  1889-91;  Assistant  in  English,  University  of  Missouri,  1905-6,  In- 
structor in  English,  1906-8. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Economics. 

Ph.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1895  and 
Summer  Quarters,  1900, 1901  and  1903;  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Illinois 
College,  1894-8,  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  History  and  Economics,  1898-1902; 
Fellow,'  Cornell  University,  1902-3.  A.  M.,  1903;  Assistant  and  Graduate  Student,  Uni 
varsity  of  Wisconsin,  1903-4;  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Administration,  Northwest- 
ern University,  1904-6;  Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  Economics,  University  of 
Missouri,  1906-7;  Instructor  in  Economics,  1907-8. 


t  SAMUEL  DAVID  GROMER,  S.  B.,  Pe.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  American  History. 

S.  B.,  Pe.  B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1889;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ipswich, 
South  Dak',  1889-91;  State  Institute  Conductor,  South  Dak.,  1890-1;  Instructor  in  History, 
Political  Science  and  Economics,  Stanberry  Normal,  1891-6,  1897-1904;  Commissioner  of 
Schools  Gentry  Co.,  1893-7;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1896;  Student, 
Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  1897-8;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  190.5;  Studied 
at  Columbia  University,  completed  residence  requirements  for  Ph.  D.,  1905-6;  Instruc- 
tor in  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1906;  Treasurer  of  Porto  Rico,  1907-. 
Instructor  in  History  and  Economics,  University  of  Missouri,  1906-7;  Instructor  in  Amer- 
ican History,  1907—. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  SCHULTZ,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Physiology. 

Ph.  B.,  Baldwin  University,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1907;  Fellow 
in  Physiolog'y,  1905-7;  Graduate  Student,  Western  Reserve  University,  1899;  University  of 
Chicago,  summers,  1901-1905;  Woods  Hole,  summer,  1902,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1903-4  1905-7;  Professor  of  Science.  Shorter  College,  1899-1903;  Professor  of  Biology, 
Southwestern' Baptist  University,  1904-5;  Instructor  in  Physiology,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, 1907—. 


tOn  leave  of  absence,  session  of  1907-1908. 
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ERNEST  VANCOURT  VAUGHN,  B.  L.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  History. 

B.  L..  University  of  Missouri,  1900,  A.  M.,  li)04,  Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  1900-1; 
Instructor  in  History,  Columbia  High  School,  1901-3;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Milan, 
Missouri,  1904-5;  Assistant  in  History,  Kirksville  Normal,  Summer  Quarter,  1905;  Assist- 
ant in  History,  University  of  Missouri,  1905-7,  Instructor  in  History,  1907 — . 

HELENE  M.  EVERS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

A.  B..  Washington  University;  1899;  A.  M.,  University  of  Missouri,  1902,  Fellow  in 
Romance  Languages,  1902-3;  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1903-5, 
Ph.  D.,  1905;  Acting  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Missouri,  1905-6; 
Teacher  of  French,  Miss  Gleim's  School,  Pittsburg,  1906-7;  Instructor  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Missouri,  1907-8. 

THEODORE  ELY  HAMILTON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Ifistructor  in  Romaiice  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1899;  A.  M.,  University  of  Missouri,  1900,  Ph.  D.,  1908; 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Missouri,  1899-1900;  Instructor  in 
Romance  Languages,  University  of  Illinois,  1903-6,  Graduate  Student,  1905-6,  in  Europe, 
summer  of  1904;  Student  at  Harvard  University,  summer  of  1905;  Fellow  in  Romance 
Languages,  University  of  Missouri,  1906-7,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  1907-8. 

JAMES  ANDREW  GIBSON,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry . 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1902,  M.  A.,  1904,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  1902-4;  As- 
sistant  in  Chemistry,  Harvard  University  and  Radcliffe  College,  1904-5;  Instructor  in 
General  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  1905-7;  Instructor  in 
Analytical  Chemistry,  University  of  Missouri,  1907-8. 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  COKER,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 

A.  B.,  University  of  xNorth  Carolina,  1899;  Teacher,  Webb  School,  Tennessee,  1899- 
1901 ;  Student,  Harvard  University,  1901-2,  A.  B.,  1902;  Teacher,  Miller  School,  Virginia, 
1902-3;  Student,  Columbia  University,  1904-7,  University  Fellow  in  Political  Philosophy, 
1905-6;  Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  Public  Law,  University  of  Missouri,  1907—. 

MARY  SHORE  WALKER,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Instrtcctor  in  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1903,  A.  M.,  1904;  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Yale  Un- 
iversity, 1907-8;  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Missouri,  1904-7;  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  1907—. 

ROBERT  LEE  RAMSAY,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  English. 

A.  B.,  Fredericksburg  College,  1899,  Assistant  in  English,  1898-1900;  Student  Assist- 
ant in  English,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903-4,  Fellow,  1904-5.  Ph.  D.,  1905,  Assistant 
in  English,  1905-7;  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Missouri,  1907-8. 
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ROBERT  EDWARD  LOVING,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Physics. 

A.  B.,  Richmond  College,  1898,  A.  M.,  1898;  Fellow  in  Physics,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1901-2,  Lecture  Assistant  in  Physics,  1904-5,  Ph.  D.,  1905;  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics, Blackburn  College,  1905-6;  Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  College,  1906-7;  Instructor 
in  Physics,  University  of  Missouri,  1907—. 

CLARENCE  PERKINS,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  History. 

A.  B.,  Syracuse  University,  1901:  Instructor  in  History,  Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  High 
School,  1901-3;  Graduate  Student  of  History,  Harvard  University,  1903-4,  A.  M.,  1904; 
Thayer  Scholar  in  History,  1904-5;  Edward  Austin  Fellow  in  History  1905-6;  Non-Resident 
Graduate  Student  and  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellow  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris, 
1906-7;  Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Missouri,  1907-8. 

ROBERT  BANKS  GIBSON,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Ph.  B.,  Yale  University,  1902,  Ph.  D.,  1906;  Sheffield  Scholar  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Yale  University,  1902-3 ;  Research  Assistant  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
1903-4;  Bacteriologist  in  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1904-7;  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  University  of  Missouri, 
1907—. 


OTTO  DUNKEL,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

M.  E.,  University  of  Virginia,  1896,  Assistant  in  Leander  McCormick  Observatory, 
1896-7;  B,  A.,  M.  A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1898;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1899,  Ph. 
D,,  1902;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1902-4; 
Student,  University  of  Goettingen,  1904-5;  Student  University  of  Paris,  1905-6;  Instructor 
in  Mathematics,  University  of  Minnesota,  1906-7;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University 
of  Missouri,  190?—. 

LOUIS  LAZARUS  SILVERMAN,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
;  ~  V  A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1905,  A.  M,,  1907;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University 
of  Missouri,  1907-8. 


FRANK  FLETCHER  STEPHENS,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  American  History. 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904,  Ph.  M.,  1905;  Harrison  Fellow  in  American 
History,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1905-7,  Ph.  D.,  1907;  Instructor  (in  charge)  of  Histo- 
ry, University  of  Maine,  Summer  School,  1907;  Instructor  in  American  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  1907-8. 
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J.  F.  McCLENDON,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,    Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Student  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of  Texas,  1900-3,  B.  S,,  1903,  Fellow  in 
Zoology,  1903-4,  M.  S.,  1904;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
11)04-6.  Ph.,  D.,  1906;  Instructor  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  summers  of  1904-6;  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Biology,  Randolph- Macon  College,  1906-7;  Naturalist  of  the  Marine  Biologi- 
cal Association  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  1907;  Instructor  in  Zoology,  University  of  Missouri, 
1907—. 

WILLIAM  GODFREY  BEK,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Germanic  Languages. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1903,  A.  M.,  1905;  Instructor  in  German,  University 
of  the  South,  Summer  Session,  1904;  University  Scholar  in  Germanic  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  1903-4,  Harrison  Fellow  in  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. University  of  Pennsylvania,  1905-7,  Ph.  D.,  1907;  Instructor  in  Germanic  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Missouri,  1907-8. 

EDWARD  ALLEN  THURBER,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  English. 

A.  B.,  Yale,  1891:  Instructor  in  French  and  German,  Westminster  School,  Dobbs 
Ferry.  N.  Y.,  1891-2;  Student,  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1892-3;  Student  and  Scholar  (in  English), 
Harvard  University,  1893-6,  A.  M.,  1894;  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1896-8;  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1898-1901;  Instructor  in  English, 
Yale  University,  1901-3;  with  Fisk  &  Robinson,  Bankers,  New  York  City,  1903-7;  Instructor 
in  English,  University  of  Missouri,  1907-8. 

GILBERT  CAMPBELL  SCOGGIN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology . 

A.  B.,A.  M.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1902;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1906;  In- 
structor in  University  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1902-4;  Shattuck  Scholar,  Harvard 
University,  1904-6;  Master  in  Greek,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  1906-7;  Stu- 
dent in  Munich  and  Rome,  1907-8;  Instructor  in  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology, 
University  of  Missouri,  1908 — . 


FREDERICK  VALENTINE  EMERSON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Geology. 

A.  B.,  Colgate  University,  1898;  Assistant  in  Geology,  Cornell  University,  1903-4; 
Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1904-5;  Fellow,  University  of  Chicago,  1905-6,  Assistant  in 
Geology,  University  of  Missouri,  1906-8,  Instructor  in  Geology,  1908—. 

HOMER  HOWELLS  HARBOUR,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  English. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1906;  Professor  of  English,  Lebanon  Valley  College, 
Pennsylvania,  1906-7;  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Missouri,  1908. 
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ASSISTANTS. 

ERNEST  EARL  MORL/VN,  A.  B.,  A.   M., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Student  Assistant  in  Physics,  University  of  Missouri,  Summer  of  1900;  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  19(i2;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1902-3;  A.  M..  1903; 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Kansas  City  (Kansas)  High  School,  1903-4;  Assist- 
ant in  Chemistry,  University  of  Missouri,  1904—. 

STANLEY  SISSON,  B.  S., 

Assistant  t?i  Experimental  Pt,ychology. 

B.  S,  in  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  1905; 
chology,  1905—. 


Assistant  in  Experimental  Psy- 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  TANNREUTHER,   A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Assistant  in  Zoology. 

A.  B.,  Manchester  College,  1900;  A.  M.,  Antioch  College,  1901;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Chicago,  1901-5;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Zoology,  1904,  Fellow  in  Zoology', 
1904-5;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  University  of  Missouri,  1905—. 

ELI  STUART  HAYNES,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  Astronomy. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1905;  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  1905-6;  Gould 
Assistant  in  Astronomy,  1906-7;  Assistant  in  Astronomy,  1907—. 

HARLEY  EARL  HOWE,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Physics. 

B.  S.,  in  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  1906,  Student  Assistant  in  Physics, 
1905-6,  Assistant  in  Physics,  University  of  Missouri,  1906—. 

PETER  THOMPSON   HEDGES,  B.  S., 
Assistant  t?i  Mathetnatics. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1907;  Principal  Williamstown  High  School,  1899-1902, 
and  1904-6;  President  Goein  Academy,  1902-4;  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  University  of 
Missouri,  1906-8. 

MERLE  RANDALL,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1907;  Special  Assistant,  U.  S.  Dairy  Research  Labor- 
atory, Columbia,  Missouri,  summer,  1907;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Missouri 
1907—. 

HARVEY  WHITFIELD  PECK,  A.  B  ,  A.   M., 

Assistant  in  English. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1905;  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Huntsburg,  Ohio,  1905-6; 
Scholar  in  English,  Yale  University,  1906-7;  A.  M.,  1907;  Assistant  in  English,  University 
of  Missouri,  1907-8. 
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FOSTER  PARTRIDGE  BOSWELL,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

A.  B.,  Hobart  College,  1901;  M.  A.,  Harvard  University,  1902,  Ph.  D.,  1904,  Assist- 
ant  in  Philosophy.  1903-4;  Assistant  in  Psychology,  Wisconsin  University,  1904.5;'student 
in  Germany,  1905-7;  Voluntary  Assistant,  University  of  Berlin,  in  the  Spring  Semester, 
1907:  Assistant  in  Experimental  Psychology,  University  of  Missouri,  1907-8. 

HARRY  CLAIRE  PHILIPPI,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  P/iysics. 

Graduate,  Warrensburg  State  Normal,  1903;  B.  S.,  in  Education,  University  of 
Missouri,  1907;  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  La  Monte,  Missouri,  1903-4;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Hamilton,  Missouri,  1904-6;  Assistant  in  Physics,  University  of  Missouri, 
1907*8. 

ALICE  MILROY  PAINE,  B.  S.,   in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Mat hcjna tics. 

B.  S.,  in  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  1907;  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  1907—. 
ADRIANA  M.  LEIPSNER, 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

EDGAR  AUGUSTUS  COCKEFAIR,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Botany, 

B.  S.,  in  Agriculture,  University  of  Missouri,  1907;  Professor  of  Botany  and  Agri- 
culture, Kirksville  Normal,  summer  of  1907;  Assistant  in  Botany,  University  of  Missouri 
1907-8.  ' 

HENRY  WOOD  BERGER,  A.  B., 

Research  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1907;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis, 
1901;  Assistant  Chemist,  Peninsular  Portland  Cement  Co.,  1902-3;  Chemist  National  Port- 
land Cement  Co.,  1903-4;  Chief  Chemist  Peninsular  Portland  Cement  Co.,  1904-5-  Student 
University  of   Berlin,  1906-7;  Research  Assistant  in  Physiology,  University  of  Missouri' 


STUDENT  ASSISTANTS. 
ALBERT  HOGAN,  A.  B., 

Student  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

FRANKLIN  PARADISE  JOHNSON, 
Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

LEWIS  KNUDSON, 

Student  Assistant  in  Botany. 

SAMUEL  MOREELL, 

Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 
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CLARENCE  ESTES, 

Problem  Reader  in  Chemistry. 

G.  MILDRED  MOORE, 

Student  Assistant  in  Freehand  Dra-wing. 

ROBERT  FRANCIS  HOWARD, 
Student  Assistant  i?i  Botany. 

ROBERT  MILTON  SMITH, 

Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

EULA  WEEKS, 

Problem  Reader  in  Mathematics. 


RUTH  OLIVE  COVINGTON,  A.  B. 

Problem  Reader  in  Mathematics. 

EDWIN  WILHITE  PATTERSON, 

Problem  Reader  in  Mathematics. 

JOHN  HOWARD  HART, 

Problem  Reader  in  Mathematics. 

WILL  HARVEY  BAINUM, 

Problem  Reader  in  Mathematics. 

CECIL  SHANNON  LYNCH, 
Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

MARY  LUCILLE  KEENE, 
Student  Assistant  in  Botany. 

LOUIS  OTTO  KUNKEL, 

Studejit  Assistant  in  Botany, 

WEBSTER  NEWTON  JONES, 
Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry . 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri Instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  subjects:  Anatomy 
and  Histology,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Classical  Archae- 
ology and  the  History  of  Art,  Economics,  Education,  Elocution, 
English,  Freehand  Drawing,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Germanic 
Languages,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Philosophy, 
Experimental  Psychology,  Physical  Training,  Physics,  Physiology! 
Political  Science  and  Public  Law,  Romance  Languages,  Sanskrit 
and  Comparative  Philology,  Sociology,  and  Zoology. 
Requirements  for  Admission: 

Fifteen  (15)  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  this  College, 
but  a  condition  will  be  allowed  on  two  (2)  of  these  units  tempor- 
arily. A  unit  represents  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  work  of  nine 
months  in  one  subject,  in  a  good  high  school,  with  five  periods  a 
week  in  the  class-room  or  laboratory,  each  period  of  about  forty 
minutes. 

Of  these  units  the  student  must  offer  at  least  three  In  English, 
one  in  Algebra,  one  in  Plane  Geometry,  and  two  In  foreign  language. 
The  subjects  in  which  the  remaining  eight  units  must  be  offered 
and  the  number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  each  subject  are 
set  forth  below. 

English:  One  unit,  in  addition  to  the  three  units  required. 
History:  Four  units.  They  may  be  in  Ancient  History, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  English  History,  American  History 
and  Government.  A  half  unit  in  English  or  American  History 
will  be  accepted  only  when  accompanied  by  at  least  one  unit 
in  European  History.  One-half  unit  may  be  offered  in  Civil  Govern- 
ment, but  no  credit  will  be  allowed  in  this  subject  unless  the 
student  offers  at  least  one-half  unit  in  American  History. 

Mathematics:  Two  units,  in  addition  to  the  two  units  required. 
These  may  be  Algebra,  one  half  unit.  Solid  Geometry,  one-half, 
Plane  Geometry,  one  unit. 
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Not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  units  may  be 
offered  in  any  of  the  following  sciences:  Biology,  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Zoology. 

Foreign  Languages:  Units  may  be  offered  in  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, French,  or  Spanish:  not  less  than  one  unit  in  any  one 
language  nor  more  than  four  in  Latin,  three  in  Greek,  three  in 
German,  three  in  French,  and  three  in  Spanish. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1909,  not  less  than  two  units  in  any 
one  language  may  be  offered. 

In  addition  to  the  above  units  the  student  may  offer  one  in 
Drawing. 
Admission  by   Examination: 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  University, 
September  14-16,  1908.  All  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  the  fall  of  1908,  except 
those  holding  certificates  of  graduation  from  Accredited  Schools 
and  those  who  have  already  otherwise  fulfilled  the  entrance 
requirements,  should  present  themselves  at  the  Registrar's  office, 
room  18,  Academic  Hall,  at  8:30  a.  m.,  September  14th.  They  will 
then  receive  complete  directions  concerning  the  examinations. 
Admission  from  Accredited  Schools: 

Graduates  of  Accredited  Schools  who  bring  proper  credentials 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  completed  the  subjects  required  for 
entrance  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  (as  set  out  above) 
are  admitted  without  examination.  The  diploma  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  credential.  The  student  must  present  the  proper 
form  of  certificate  signed  by  the  Principal  or  Superintendent  of 
the  Accredited  School.  Blank  certificates  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Registrar  upon  application.  These  certificates  should  be  filled  out 
and  sent  to  the  Committee  on  entrance  at  any  time  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  entrance  examinations  in  September.  It  is  desir- 
able that  the  certificate  be  sent  in  advance  in  order  that  possible 
errors  may  be  detected  and  the  student  notified  accordingly. 
Advanced  Standing: 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  colleges  or  normal 
schools  will  receive  advanced  standing  upon  the  work  done  there, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  equivalent  of  courses  offered  in  this  College. 
Formal  application  for  such  credit  must  be  made  to  the  Dean 
within  one  semester  after  entrance. 
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Special  Students: 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  experience  and  maturity  tend 
to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  lack  of  scholastic  attainments, 
persons  who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  over  21 
years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
as  special  students  without  passing  the  regular  examination  requir- 
ed for  entrance,  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  They  must 
show  good  reason  for  not  taking  a  regular  course;  (2)  They  must 
pass  such  examinations  or  other  tests  as  demonstrate  fitness  to 
pursue  profitably  all  the  subjects  selected  by  them;  (3)  They 
will  not  be  allowed  to  take  work  in  more  than  two  subjects  with 
such  kindred  work  as  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  major  sub- 
jects may  approve.  Special  Students  are  expected  to  do  specially 
good  work  in  the  subjects  which  they  choose  and  are  required  to 
take  all  regular  examinations.  If  at  any  period  of  the  session 
their  work  becomes  unsatisfactory  in  one  or  both  of  the  two  major 
subjects,  their  connection  with  the  University  shall  be  severed 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Department.  Entrance  cards  for  Special  Stu- 
dents are  issued  by  the  Deans  of  the  respective  Departments, 
but  the  approval  of  the  professors  in  charge -of  the  major  subjects 
is  required  before  the  student  can  be  admitted. 
Hearers: 

With  the  consent  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  and  the  instruc- 
tors concerned,  students  may  be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Science  as  Hearers.  Hearers  shall  be  enrolled  and 
pay  fees,  but  are  not  required  to  take  examinations  and  receive 
no  credit  toward  a  degree. 
Free  Tuition: 

Tuition  is  free,  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
paying  only  a  library  and  incidental  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  a 
year,  and  small  laboratory  deposits,  when  laboratory  work  is  taken. 
Students  entering  after  the  first  week  in  each  semester  are  required 
to  pay  an  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  for  late  registration. 
Requirements  for  Graduation: 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  is  the  only  under- 
graduate degree  conferred  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  In 
order  to  become  a  candidate  for  this  degree  a  student  must  have 
met  the  following  requirements: 
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1.  He  must  have  been  regularly  admitted  to  the  Department. 
See  pages  19-20. 

2.  He  must  complete  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  course: 
(a)     Six  hours  of  English;    (b)     Six  hours  of  History;    (c)   Six 

hours  of  Ancient  Languages,  Literature  and  History;  (d)  Six  hours 
of  Modern  Languages;  (e)  Six  hours  of  Mathematics,  or  Logic  and 
Psychology;  (f)  Six  hours  of  Physical  Science  (Astronomy,  Chem- 
istry, Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Physics) ;  (g)  Six  hours  of  Biologi- 
cal Science  (Anatomy  and  Histology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Zoology). 

These  requirements  may  be  waived  on  the  following  conditions: 
If  the  student  presents  four  units  for  entrance  in  one  of  the  re- 
quirements (b)  or  (c),  or  three  in  (d)  or  (e),  or  two  in  (f)  or  (g), 
he  will  be  excused  from  that  requirement.  Such  exemptions  do  not 
excuse  Mm  from  the  requirement  of  total  hours  stated  in  (4). 

By  "hour"  is  meant  one  period  a  week  for  one  semester. 

3.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  he  must  complete — 
(a)  One  major  of  at  least  24  hours,  to  be  chosen  from  one  of  the 
six  divisions  of  studies  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  of  which  at  least  12  hours  must  be  from  courses  offered 
for  "Undergraduates  and  Graduates,"  or  for  "Graduates;"  (b)  One 
minor  of  at  least  12  hours  which  must  be  taken  in  a  division  other 
than  that  in  which  the  major  is  taken. 

Work  done  to  meet  the  requirements  in  (2)  cannot  be  included 
in  counting  up  hours  for  a  major  or  minor. 

The  courses  making  up  the  major  must  be  approved  by  a  pro- 
fessor chosen  by  the  student  as  adviser  from  the  division  in  which 
the  major  is  made;  and  the  minor  must  also  be  approved  by  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  division  in  which  the  minor  is  made.  The  student 
must,  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year,  notify  in  writ- 
ing the  Committee  on  Graduation  of  his  selection  of  his  major 
and  minor.     The  six  divisions  of  academic  studies  are  as  follows: 

Classical  Languages  (Classical  Archaeology  and  History  of 
Art,  Greek,  Latin) ;  Modern  Languages  (English,  German,  Romance 
Languages) ;  Mathematics  and  Physical  Sciences  (Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Mathematics,  Physics) ;  Biolo- 
gical Sciences  (Anatomy  and  Histology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Zo- 
ology) ;  Philosophy  and  Education  (Education,  Philosophy,  Experi- 
mental Psychology) ;  History  and  Political  Science  (Economics, 
History,  Political  Science  and  Public  Law,  Sociology). 
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4'.  He  must  have  completed  a  total  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)  hours.  Besides  the  work  offered  in  the  six  divisions, 
work  in  Freehand  Drawing  and  Elocution  may  be  counted  towards 
graduation.  The  following  courses  in  other  Departments  are  open 
as  electives  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  the 
candidate  may  present  them  (to  an  amount  not  exceeding  nine  (9) 
hours  in  all,  except  in  case  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Law)  as  a 
part  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  hours  required  for  gradu- 
ation. 

From  the  School  of  Agriculture:  Entomology,  for  not  more  than 
six  hours;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  for  not  more  than  six  hours; 
Home  Economics,  for  not  more  than  nine  hours. 

From  the  Department  of  Medicine:  Hygiene,  for  not  more  than 
three  hours. 

From  the  Department  of  Engineering:  Thermodynamics  and  Kin- 
ematics each,  for  not  more  than  three  hours;  Descriptive  Geometry 
and  Alternating  Currents  each,  for  not  more  than  six  hours;  Me- 
chanics of  Engineering,   for  not  more  than  nine  hours. 

From  the  Department  of  Law:  Seniors  may  elect  from  the  First 
year's  work  in  Law  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty-two  hours. 
Under  special  circumstances  this  privilege  may  be  extended  to  Ju- 
niors with  the  consent  of  the  Deans  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence and  the  Department  of  Law. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  may  elect  Physical 
Training  or  Military  Science  three  hours  a  week  for  four  semesters, 
and  receive  a  credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  one 
hour  for  each  semester. 

The  candidate  may  also  offer,  as  part  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)  hours,  work  done  in  the  Summer  Session. 

Credit  will  also  be  given  for  work  done  in  any  institution  of 
good  standing  in  the  following  courses: 

1.  The  Bible  as  Literature.     2. 

2.  History  of  the  Jews.     3. 

3.  Comparative   Religions.     3. 

4.  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature.     6. 

The  total  credit  for  such  courses  will  be  subject  to  the  rule 
governing  the  maximum  credit  granted  for  courses  elected  in  other 
departments. 

Until  September,  1910,  the  following  work  may  be  presented 
by  a  candidate  in  place  of  (2)  and  (3) : 
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Completion  of  at  least  twelve  (12)  hours  in  each  of  three  sub- 
jects and  at  least  twenty-four  (24)  hours  in  a  fourth  subject,  the 
subjects  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  group: 

Anatomy  and  Histology;  Astronomy;  Botany;  Chemistry;  Clas- 
sical Archaeology  and  History  of  Art;  Economics;  Education;  Elo- 
cution; English;  Experimental  Psychology;  Freehand  Drawing- 
Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Germanic  Languages;  Greek;  History i 
Latin;  Mathematics;  Philosophy;  Physics;  Physiology;  Political 
Science  and  Public  Law;  Romance  Languages;  Sociology;  Zoology. 

The  following  combinations  of  subjects  may  be  counted  for  a 
major  (24  hours)  or  a  minor  (12  hours),  provided  neither  of  the 
subjects  entering  into  the  combination  has  been  counted  separately 
as  a  major  or  minor:  Economics  and  Sociology;  History  and 
Political  Science;  Philosophy  and  Experimental  Psychology.  Course 
I  in  Zoology  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  Physiology. 


COUESES  IN  DETAIL. 


(Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached 
thus:  4a,  6a,  are  given  the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated 
by  a  number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus:  4b,  6b,  are  given  the 
second  semester  only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are 
continuous  courses  and  are  given  both  semesters.  Capital  letters 
attached  to  the  number  of  the  course  have  no  reference  to  semester 
or  session.  The  figures  after  the  courses  indicate  the  number  of 
hours'  credit.) 

ANATOMY  AND   HISTOLOGY. 
Professor   JACKSON;    Assistant   Professor   BELL;    Miss   McGILL. 
For   Undergraduates. 
la,  lb.     Elementary  Anatomy.     This  course  treats  of  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  human  body     (3). 

2a.     Osteology.     Study  of  an  unmounted  skeleton   (3). 
3.     Normal    Histology.      Preparation    of    specimens    of   normal 
tissues  (3). 

4'.  Dissection.  The  upper  and  lower  extremities  are  dissected 
in  the  first  semester;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  the  second      (3). 

5b.  Neurology.  A  study  of  the  central  nervous  system  and 
sense  organs      (3). 

6a.     Advanced  Dissection.     Dissection  of  head  and  neck      (3). 
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For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
7b.     Topographic   Anatomy.     Lectures   and   Laboratory    (3). 
8b.      Advanced    Human    Embryology.     Based   upon   a   study   of 
human  and  mammalian  embryos  at  various  stages    (3). 

9.  Advanced  Anatomy  or  Histology.  The  character  of  this 
course  is  varied  to  suit  individual  needs. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

10.  Research.     Problems  for  original  research  assigned. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  SEARES;    Mr.  HAYNES. 
For   Undergraduates. 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  The  fundamental  facts  of  Astron- 
omy     (3). 

2.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Practical  work  with 
the  instruments  of  the  Observatory    (3). 

11.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Same  as  course  1,  but  begins 
with  the  second  semester      (3). 

For   Undergraduates  and  GradAiates. 

4.  History  of  Astronomy.  Historical  development  of  the  sci- 
ence;   development  of  astronomical  theories      (3). 

5.  Advanced  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  2   (3). 

6a.  Numerical  Computation.  Methods  and  precepts  for  the 
facilitation  of  numerical  calculation    (2). 

7b.  Method  of  Least  Squares.  Applications  to  the  problems 
of  Astronomy  and  Geodesy      (2). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

8.  Theory  of  Orbits  and  Special   Perturbations. 

9.  Celestial   Mechanics. 

10.  Research. 

BOTANY. 

Assistant    Professor    REED;    Dr.    AGRELIUS;    Mr.    COCKEFAIR; 
Mr.  KNUDSON;  Mr.  HOWARD;  Miss  KEENE;  Mr.  KUNKEL. 
For  Undergraduates. 
la.     General    Botany.     Fundamental   principles   of  plant  physi- 
ology (3). 
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lb.  General  Botany.  Morphology  and  life  history  of  certain 
gymnosperms  and  angiosperms  (3). 

2a.  Morphology  and  Classification  of  Seed-Bearing  Plants.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  representative  groups  and  their  relation- 
ships (3). 

3b.  Ecology.  A  study  of  the  environment  of  plants  and  its 
effect  upon  them  (3). 

2a.  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  the  Bacteria.  A  general 
course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology  in  which  the 
bacteria  are  considered  from  the  botanical  standpoint  (3). 

5a.  Economic  Plant  Geography.  A  study  of  the  distribution 
of  useful  plants  (1). 

For   Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

6a.  Mycology.  A  course  in  the  morphology  and  physiology 
of  the  fungi.    Credit  to  be  arranged. 

7b.  Advanced  Mycology.  A  study  of  the  fungi  from  the  path- 
ological standpoint.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

8a.  Embryology  and  Cytology.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
embryology  of  representative  green  plants.    Credit  to  be  arranged. 

9a.  Advanced  Physiology.  Lectures  and  experimental  work 
on  absorption,  nutrition  and  growth  (3). 

10a.  The  Principles  of  Evolution  as  Applied  to  the  Study  of 
Plants   (1). 

11.  Special  Problems.  A  preliminary  to  graduate  research 
(3)  or  (4). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

12.  Research.    Problems  for  investigation     .^ 
of  work  for  which  the  student  is  best  prepared  (3). 

13.  Seminary   (1). 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  BROWN;   Professor  CALVERT;   Professor  SCHLUNDT; 

Mr.  GIBSON;    Mr.  MORLAN;    Mr.  RANDALL;    Mr.  ESTES; 

Mr.  SMITH;   Mr.  JONES. 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  laboratory  work, 
problems  and  recitations  (6). 

2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  laboratory  work, 
problems  and  recitations  (4). 


in    general    lines 
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5a,  or  5b.  Organic  Chemistry.  An  elementary  course  giving 
a  brief  survey  of  the  subject  (3). 

7.  Qualitative  Cliemical  Analysis.  Laboratory  work,  recita- 
tions and  lectures   (3). 

8b.     Glass  Working   (1). 

9.  Inorganic   Preparations   (3). 

10.  Technical   Chemistry    (3). 

For   Undergraduates  aiid  Graddiates. 

11.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work  (3). 

12a.  Preparation  of  Organic  Compounds.  Laboratory  course 
(3). 

13b.  Preparation  of  Organic  Compounds  and  Organic  Analysis. 
Laboratory  course  (3). 

14a,  or  14b.  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations (3). 

17.  Quantitative  Organic  Analysis.  Quantitative  analysis  of 
commercial  products  (3). 

18.  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work  (3). 

ISA.     Physical  Chemistry.    Lectures  and  recitations  (4). 
19     Physical    Chemistry.    Laboratory   work    supplementary    to 
course  18  (2). 

21.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  The  general  principles 
of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis   (3). 

22.  Advanced  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  (6). 

23.  Electro-chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory 
work  in  electro-chemical  measurements   (3). 

24.  Electro-chemistry.  Laboratory  work  supplementary  to 
course  23  (3). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

26.  Radlo-Activity.  Lectures,  experimental  work  and  recita- 
tions on  the  radio-active  types  of  matter  and  atomic  disintegration 
(3). 

29b.    Chemical  Theory.    Lectures  and  recitations   (3). 

30a.     History  of  Chemistry.     Lectures  and  recitations   (3). 

31a,  31b.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  on  selected 
topics  (3). 
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35.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  on  selected  top- 
ics, supplemented  by  reading  and  reports.     Credit  to  be  arranged 

40.  Mathematical  Chemistry.  Lectures  on  the  applications 
of  the  operations  of  the  higher  mathematics  to  the  study  of  chem- 
ical  reactions  (2). 

50.  Research.  This  will  be  adapted  In  some  measure  to  indi- 
vidual  cases. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND   HISTORY  OF  ART. 

Professor  PICKARD. 
For  Undergraduates. 
1.     History  of   Modern   Painting.     French,  English  and  Ameri- 
can pamtmg  (2). 

^^^  2.     Classical    Mythology.     Recitations    and    illustrated    lectures 

For   Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
5^    History  of  Modern   Belgian  and   Modern   Dutch  and  Ameri- 
can  Pamtmg.     Lectures  and  collateral   reading.     Critical   study  of 
representative  pictures  by  means  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs 

6.  History  of  Greek  Art.  Illustrated  lectures,  collateral  read- 
ings, essays,  photographic  reproductions,  plaster  casts  in  museum 
(3). 

Mycenaean  Art,  or  Art  of  Primitive  Greece  (1) 
Introductory    Study   of   Greek    Vases    and    Vase    Paintings 


7a. 
8b. 


(1) 


9. 

10. 

11. 


Etruscan  and  Graeco-Roman  Art   (2). 

Roman  Life.     Illustrated  lectures,  readings,  recitations  (2). 

History  of  Renaissance  Painting.  Painting  of  Italy,  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  of  Germany;  illustrated  lectures,  readings 
and  essays   (3). 

l^stratedTeTtuTef  m.  "'  ^'•='^'*"*"-'  Sculpture  and  Painting.    11- 

Primarily  for   Graduates. 

14.  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Athens.     A  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  French,  and  German  required  (2). 

15.  Archaeological  Seminary. 
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ECONOMICS. 

Assistant  Professor  WILDMAN  (in  charge) ;  Mr.  PUTNAM. 
For  rndcr<;rad nates. 

I.  General  Economics.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  (3). 

2a.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  brief  outline  of  economic 
theory  (2). 

2b.  Agricultural  Economics.  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
economic  science  which  are  particularly  concerned  with  agricul- 
ture (2). 

3a.  Industrial  History.  Brief  survey  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution in  England;  careful  study  of  the  industrial  development  of 
the  United  States  (2). 

3b.  Commercial  Geography.  A  study  of  geographical  facts 
touching  commerce  and  industry   (3). 

Fo7^   Undergraduates   and   Graduates. 

4a.  Science  of  Finance.  Principles  of  taxation,  public  expend- 
itures, relations  of  the  state  to  industry  and  trade  (3). 

4b.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Federal  Government   (3). 

5.  Money,  Credit  and  Banking.  Origin  and  history  of  money 
and  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  monetary  theory   (2). 

6b.  Economics  of  Transportation.  A  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  agencies;  rate  making  and  rate  regul^ition 
(2). 

7b.  Industrial  Organization.  Nature  and  development  of  the 
modern  industrial  corporation  (2). 

8a.  Insurance.  Principles  of  personal  and  property  insurance. 
Credit  to  be  arranged. 

8b.     Tariff.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

Primarihj  for   Graduates. 

9b.  Problems  of  Labor.  A  study  of  the  special  problems  and 
and  interests  of  wage  earners   (3). 

10b.  Advanced  Economic  Theory.  A  critical  study  of  econ- 
omic theories  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present.  Credit 
to  be  arranged. 

II.  Seminary.  Economic  History  of  Missouri  Credit  to  be 
arranged. 
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EDUCATION. 

Acting   Professor   WHIPPLE;    Assistant   Professor    COURSAULT. 
For  Undergraduates. 

la,  lb.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education.  Meaning  and 
aims  of  Education,  art  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  educational 
ideals  and  institutions  (3). 

4b.  Educational  Psychology.  Nature  and  development  of  the 
mind  during  childhood  and  youth  (3). 

6.  History  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  a  better  understanding  of  present  educational  tendencies  by 
tracing  historically  those  educational  movements  which  have  been 
most  effective  in  determining  the  present  educational  situation 
(2). 

For   Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

10a.  Educational  Psychology.  A  more  advanced  course  than 
4b  (3). 

lib.  Principles  of  Education.  The  fundamental  normative 
principles  upon  which  educational  procedure  should  rest  (3), 

12a.  Educational  Classics.  Critical  study  of  the  development 
of  educational  theory  (3). 

13b.  History  of  Education  In  the  United  States.  Study  of  the 
most  prominent  educational  movements  in  the  United  States  with 
a  view  of  giving  a  deeper  insight  into  the  present  educational 
situation  (3). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

40.  Philosophy  of  Education.  The  significance  of  education 
as  a  conscious  effort  towards  human  evolution  (3). 

41.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology.  Special  problems 
for  study  will  be  selected.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

42.  Seminary  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Critical  investigation  of  topics  in  connection  with  thesis  work  for 
graduate  degrees.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

ELOCUTION. 

Professor  SCOTT. 

1.  Foundaton  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Ex- 
pression. 

2.  Advanced  Work.     Interpretative  study  of  plays  and  poems. 
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3.     Teachers'  Course.     Method  of  teaching  children  to  read. 

A  credit  of  3  hours  is  given  for  the  completion  of  course  1; 
no  credit  is  allowed  for  less  than  the  full  year's  work.  In  courses 
2  and  3  each  semester's  work  receives  a  credit  of  2  hours. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  ALLEN;   Professor  BELDEN;  Assistant  Professor  FAIR- 
CHILD;   Dr.  REED;   Dr.  SHAW;   Dr.  RAMSAY;   Dr. 
BREED;    Mr.  PECK;    Mr.  THURBER;    Mr. 
HARBOUR. 
For  Undergraduates. 

1.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and 
practice  in  Construction  and  the  kinds  of  Composition;  lectures, 
exercises,  and  themes  (3). 

lA.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature.  An  elementary 
course  in  the  interpretation  of  literature  (2). 

2a.  Higher  Composition.  Study  and  practice  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  exposition  for  facility  and  style  (3). 

2.  Higher  Composition.  Description,  narration,  critical  and 
constructive  work  in  short  story  writing  (3). 

3.  English  Literature.  General  view  from  Chaucer  to  the  pre- 
sent time  (3). 

4.  English  Literature  of  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century.  Poets 
of  the  Romantic  period,  essayists  and  critics  (3). 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

5.  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Dryden, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  the  Essayists   (3). 

7.  Shakespeare.  Six  to  eight  selected  plays;  class  room  read- 
ing and  interpretation  (3). 

8.  Shakespeare.  Critical  study  of  the  formal  elements  of  the 
plays  (2). 

9.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  The  complete  works  of  Tenny- 
son, and  most  of  the  poetry  of  Browning   (3). 

10.  American  Literature.  Sectional  development;  growth  of 
nationality;    present  tendencies    (3). 

11.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions (2). 

12.  Anglo-Saxon.     Prose  and  poetry  (3). 
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13.     Middle   English.     (2). 

14b.  Study  of  Modern  Prose  Style.  Based  upon  the  works  of 
twelve  representative  authors   (2). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 
15.     Beowulf.     Phonology,    text   criticism,    investigation   of   po- 
etic principles   (2). 

20.  Literary  Criticism.  History  of  critical  theory;  grounds 
of  literary  judgment   (3). 

21.  The  Change  of  Literary  Taste  In  England  in  the  Seven- 
teenth  Century.     Special  attention  to  verse  form    (2). 

22.  The  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama.  From  the  beginnings  of  the 
modern  drama  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare   (3). 

23a.  Elizabethan  Drama.  History  of  the  Earlier  Elizabethan 
Drama  (3). 

24b.  The  Later  Elizabethan  Drama.  The  English  drama  from 
about  1600  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  (3). 

25.     Seminary.     Subject  for  1908-09.     Chaucer. 

FREEHAND   DRAWING. 

Assistant  Professor  ANKENBY;  Miss  MOORE. 

2.  Representation.  Introductory  course,  giving  a  general  view 
in  delineation  (3). 

3.  Design.  The  theory  of  design,  principles  and  bases,  evo- 
lution in  design  (3). 

5.  Construction.  Lectures,  study  of  examples,  and  reading. 
Drawing  and  modeling  from  casts  and  life   (3). 

7.  Painting.  Lectures,  study  of  examples,  and  practice  in 
painting    (3). 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Professor  MARBUT;   Dr.  EMERSON. 
For  Undergraduates. 

1.  General  Geology.     Laboratory  and  field  work  (3). 

2.  Physiography  of  North  America.  Detailed  study  of  the  an- 
atomy and  morphology  of  the  American  Continent,  with  special 
reference  to  the  United  States   (2). 

3a.  Crystallography.  An  elementary  course  in  the  principles 
of  crystallography    (2). 
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3b.  Physiography  of  Europe.  A  detailed  study  of  the  anatomy 
and  morphologj'  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  (3). 

4a.  Geology  of  Soils.  Study  of  minerals,  rocks,  earth  struct- 
ure, rock  decomposition,  soil  distribution  and  character  (3). 

5.  The  Principles  of  Geology.  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory  (3). 

7a  or  7b.  Physical  Geography.  A  course  in  general  Physical 
Geography    (3). 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
8.     The     Principles    of    Geography.    Fundamental  principles    of 
Geography  as  taught  by  modern  Geographers   (2). 

9a  or  9b.  Palaeontology.  Life  development  as  shown  by  fos- 
sils; use  of  fossils  in  identifying  the  main  geological  formations 
(3). 

10.  Modern  Problems  in  Structural  Geology.  Lectures  and 
readings   (2). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 
Opportunity  for  doing  research  work  in  Geology  will  be  given 
to  any  one  prepared  to  do  it.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 


GERMANIC    LANGUAGES. 

Professor  ALMSTEDT;   Professor  HOFFMAN;   Assistant  Professor 

STEWART;    Dr.   BEK. 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.  Beginning  Course.  Grammar,  easy  prose  reading,  conver- 
sation  (3). 

2.  Reading,  Syntax  and  Composition.  Drill  in  Grammar,  dic- 
tation, study  of  the  German  idiom,  composition  work   (3). 

2b.  Scientific  German.  Intended  especially  for  students  who 
are  interested  mainly  in  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  (3). 

3a.  Advanced  Reading  Course.  Extensive  reading  of  more 
difficult  prose,  essays  (3). 

3b.  Masterpieces  in  Modern  German  Drama  and  Lyrics.  Study 
of  a  number  of  carefully  chosen  modern  German  dramas  and  lyric 
poems  (3). 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

4a.  Out-line  Course  in  German  Literature.  Most  important 
works  and  movements  in  the  evolution  of  German  literary  life  (2). 
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5.  Lessing.     Lectures  on  Lessing's  life  and  works,  German  es- 
says (3). 

6.  Schiller.     Lectures  on  Schiller's  life  and  work,  German  es- 
says (3). 

7.  Goethe.     Study  of  Goethe's  prose,  poetry  and  dramas    (3). 
8b.     Outline   Course    In    Historical    Grammar.    Intended   espec- 
ially for  students  who  expect  to  teach  German  (2). 

9b.     Deutsche   Aufsaetze    und   Stiiuebungen.       Theme   writing, 
discussion  of  grammatical  syntactical  and  stylistic  points   (2). 
Primarily  for  Graduates. 

10.     German   Literature  of  the  Second   Half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     Lectures  and  reports  (2). 

lib.     Romanticism.     Relation    of    the    romantic    movement    to 
similar  ones  in  other  literatures    (3). 

12a.     The  Reformation  and  Renaissance   (1500-1750).     Develop- 
ment and  decline  of  literary  tendencies   (3). 

13.     Middle    High   German    (Introductory   Course).    Phonology, 
morphology,  syntax   (2). 

14b.     History  of  the  Nibelungenlled.     Theories  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  authorship  of  the  poem  (3). 

15.  Old  High  German.     Phonology  and  forms,  critical  reading 
of  old  high  German  texts  (2). 

16.  Gothic.     Phonology,  morphology  and  syntax;  reading  from 
Ulfilas  (2). 

17.  Seminary.     Subject  to  be  determined   (2). 


GREEK. 

Professor  MANLY;   Assistant  Professor  CROSBY. 
For  Undergraduates. 

1.  Elementary  Greek.     Drill  on  forms  and  syntax  (3). 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Reading,  review  of  syntax  and  Attic 
forms   (3) . 

3.  Lysias  and  Homer.  Selected  orations  of  Lysias;  four  or 
five  books  of  the  Odyssey  (3). 

4a.  Greek  Tragedy.  Origin  and  development  of  Greek  trag- 
edy; special  study  of  Aeschylus'  "Prometheus  Bound"  and  Soph- 
ocles' "Antigone"  (2). 

5b.     Demosthenes.     The  Philippic  and  Olynthiac  Orations   (2). 
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6a.  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Political,  so- 
cial, and  intellectual  history  of  the  Ancient  Greeks   (3). 

6b.  History  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  A  repetition  of 
6a,  designed  especially  for  students  who  enter  the  second  semes- 
ter  (3). 

7a.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Review  of  forms  and  syntax  by 
means  of  written  exercises  (2). 

8a.  Homeric  Life.  Civilization,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Homeric  Age  (1). 

9a.  Greek  iVIythology.  Especially  adapted  to  the  need  of  stu- 
dents of  English  and  of  Greek  literature  (2). 

10.  Greek  Life.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
(2). 

lib.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.  Assigned  read- 
ings and  translations  of  the  most  important  Greek  classics  (3). 

12b.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment compared  with  Attic  Greek  (2). 

For  Undergraduates  and  Gradimtes. 
13a.     The  Greek  Theater.     Origin     and     development     of    the 
Greek   Theater    (1). 

14b.     Aristophanes.     Selected  comedies    (2)   or   (3). 
Primarily  for  Graduates. 

15.  Heslod,  Homeric  Hymns,  and  Apollodorus  (3). 

16.  Homer.  The  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyesey  with  special 
attention  to  the  antiquities  (3). 

17a.  Historical  Greek  Grammar.  Study  of  the  Greek  dialects 
(2)  or  (3). 

18b.  Plato.  The  Protagoras,  Meno,  Phaedo,  and  Phaedrus 
(2)   or   (3). 

19.  Seminary.  This  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  grad- 
uate students  in  attendance. 

HISTORY. 
Professor  TRENHOL.ME;  Professor  VILES;  Dr.  ECKHARDT;  *Mr. 

GROMER;  Mr.  VAUGHN;  Dr.  STEPHENS;  Mr.  PERKINS. 
For  Undergraduates. 

1.  European  History.    The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  periods  (3). 

2.  English  History.  Political,  social,  and  institutional  history 
of  the  English  people  (3). 


♦On  leave  of  absence,  session  1908-9. 
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3.  American  History.  A  general  course  on  the  Colonial  and 
United  States  periods  (3). 

4.  Modern  European  History.  The  political,  social  and  insti- 
tutional history  of  Europe  from  the  close  of  the  thirty  years  war 
(3). 

For  Undergraduates  and  GradAiates. 

11.  History  of  the  United  States.  Political  and  narrative 
History  of  the  United  States  since  1763  (3). 

12a.  History  of  England  During  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods. 
Political  and  constitutional  history  of  England  from  1485-1688   (3). 

13b.  Modern  England.  Political  and  constitutional  history  of 
England  since  1688  (3). 

14a.  History  of  the  West.  Advanced  course  dealing  with  the 
growth  of  the  West  in  political  and  economical  importance  (2)  or 
(3). 

15b.  History  of  Missouri.  Development  of  Missouri  since 
1803;  political  and  narrative  history  (2)  or  (3). 

16a.  History  of  Modern  Colonization.  Extension  of  the  power 
of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  other  continents  (2)  or  (3). 

17b.  Topics  and  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  History.  In- 
vestigation of  special  topics,  of  importance  in  connection  with  re- 
cent European  History   (2)   or  (3). 

18a.  History  of  Germany  to  Close  of  the  Protestant  Revolt. 
Designed  for  students  of  the  German  language  and  literature  who 
wish  a  general  knowledge  of  German  history  (2). 

19b.  History  of  Germany  Since  the  Protestant  Revolt.  Con- 
tinuation of  course  18a,  covering  the  modern  history  of  Germany 
in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  possible  (2). 

20a.  History  of  France  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Rise  and  de- 
velopment of  the  French  Monarchy  (2)  or  (3). 

21b.  History  of  France  Since  the  Sixteenth  Century.  A  con- 
tinuation of  20a,  dealing  with  the  political  and  institutional  history 
of  France  from  the  year  1500  (2)  or  (3). 

22a.  American  Social  History:  Colonial  Period.  Development 
of  American  society  from  the  founding  of  the  first  settlements  and 
colonies  to  the  Revolution  (2)  or  (3). 

23b.  American  Social  History:  United  States  Period.  Contin- 
uation of  course  22a  dealing  with  the  history  of  American  society 
since  the  Revolution  (2)  or  (3). 
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24a.  Culture  and  Civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages.  History  and 
development  of  culture  and  civilization  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
during  the   mediaeval  period    (2)    or    (3). 

25b.  The  Culture  and  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance.  Litera- 
ture, religion,  society  and  art  of  the  period  (2)  or  (3). 

26b.  The  Era  of  the  Reformation.  Causes,  events  and  conse- 
quences of  the  religious  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth  century  (3). 

28a.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  Study  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  from  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  present  time   (2)   or  (3). 

30a.  Historical  Method  and  Bibliography.  Nature  of  historical 
research,  methods,  auxiliaries  to  historical  study,  use  of  documents 
(2). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

32a.  English  Constitutional  and  Legal  History  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.      Early  institutions  from  the  sources  (1),  (2)  or  (3). 

33b.  English  Constitutional  and  Legal  History  since  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Continuation  of  course  32a  dealing  with  later  institu- 
tions  (1),   (2)   or   (3). 

34a.  American  Colonial  Institutions.  Development  of  repres- 
entative institutions,  local  government,  the  judiciary  from  their 
origins  in  English  institutions  (2)  or  (3). 

35b.  Advanced  United  States  History.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  reports  (2)  or  (3). 

36.  Research  Studies  in  European  Culture.  An  advanced 
course  of  pro-seminary  character.  Open  to  students  qualified  to 
pursue  graduate  work  (1),  (2)  or  (3). 

40.  Seminary  in  Missouri  History.  Investigation  in  Missouri 
history  from  the  sources  (1)  to  (4). 

41.  Seminary  in  American  History.  Selected  topics  in  Ameri- 
can colonial  history  and  the  political  and  institutional  development 
of  the  United  States  (1)  to  (4). 

42.  Seminary  in  English  Social,  Institutional  and  Legal  His- 
tory  (1)   to   (4). 

43.  Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History.  Research  course  in  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1)  to  (4). 

44.  Seminary  in  Modern   European  History   (1)   to   (4). 
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LATIN. 

Professor  JONES;  Assistant  Professor  JOHNSTON;  Dr.  CANTER. 
For  Undergraduates. 

1.  Sallust  and  Vergil.     The  Jugurthine  War  and  Aeneid  (3). 
lA.     Cicero  and  Vergil.     Selected  orations  and  letters;  Aeneid 

(3). 

2.  Latin  Composition.     Elementary  course  (1). 

3.  LIvy  and  Horace.  Selections  from  Livy  and  from  the  Odes, 
Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  (3). 

4.  Latin    Prose   Composition.     Advanced  course    (1). 

5.  Roman  Public  and  Private  Life.  Selected  letters  from  Cic- 
ero and  Pliny;  Juvenal  and  Martial  (3). 

7.  Rapid  Reading.  Selections  from  the  historians  and  the 
poets  (2). 

12b.  History  of  Rome  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire  In  the  West. 
Rise  and  development  of  the  Roman  state;  politics,  society  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Romans  (3). 

For  Undergradmates  and  Graduates. 

6.  Catullus,  Martial  and  Elegiac  Poets  (3). 

9.  Roman  Drama.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  (3). 
Not  offered  in  1908-9. 

10.  (a)     Tacitus  annals;   (b)  Seneca  (3). 

11.  Roman  Literature.     Characteristic  selections  (3). 

20a.  Introduction  to  Latin  Palaeography.  Includes  reading  of 
facsimiles  (1). 

20b.  Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  Includes  a  study  of 
representative  inscriptions  (1). 


23b. 
1908-9. 


The  Elements  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  (3).     Not  offered  in 


Primarily  for  Graduates. 
15.     Seminary.     Critical  study  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (3). 

17.  Seminary.     The  Hecyra  of  Terence   (3). 

18.  Cicero.     Rhetorical   writings.     Each  member  of  the   class 
will  be  assigned  a  linguistic  subject  for  investigation  (2). 

19.  Lucretius.    An    interpretation    of    the    De   Rerum    Natura 
(3). 

21.     Roman   Epigram.     Its  use  and  development  as  a  depart- 
ment of  literature  (2). 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Professor    HEDRICK;    Assistant    Professor    KELLOGG;    Assistant 

Professor  AMES;   Assistant  Professor  WESTFALL; 

Dr.  INGOLD;  Dr.  DUNKEL;  Miss  WALKER; 

Mr.  SILVERMAN;  Mr.  HEDGES;  Miss 

PAINE;   Miss  LIEPSNER. 

For  Under  graduates. 

1.  Short  Freshman  Mathematics. 

la.     Plane  Trigonometry  and  Review  Algebra  (3), 
lb.    Plane  Analytical  Geometry  (3). 

2.  Extended   Freshman   Mathematics. 

2a.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry;  Review  and  Ad- 
vanced Algebra  (5). 

2b.  Plane  and  Solid  Analytical  Geometry  and  Introduction 
to  Calculus  (5). 

3.  Freshman  Fast  Course. 

3a.    Plane  Analytical  Geometry  and  Introduction  to  Calcu- 
lus (3). 
3b.    Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (3). 
IRb.     Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  Repetition  of  course  la  in  the 
second  semester   (3). 

2Ra.  Analytical  Geometry.  A  repetition  of  course  2b  in  the 
first  semester  (5). 

2Rb.  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  A  repetition  of  course  2a  in 
the  second  semester  (5). 

4.  Extended  Course  in  Calculus.  Includes  special  supplemen- 
tary work  in  Differential  Equations  and  in  Mechanics  (5). 

5.  Short  Course  in  Calculus.  Essentials  of  Calculus,  a  few  ap- 
plications, supplementary  work  in  Analytic  Geometry   (2). 

4Rb.  Differential  Calculus.  Repeats  the  first  semester  of 
course  4  in  the  second  semester  (5). 

For  Tlndey-gradniates  and  Graduates. 

10.  Second  Course  in  Calculus.  This  course  deals  with  ques- 
tions omitted  or  treated  hurriedly  in  course  5   (3). 

11a.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Recitations 
supplemented  by  lectures  (3). 

lib.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry.  Recitations,  supple- 
mented by  lectures   (3). 
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12a.  Elements  of  Differential  Equations.  Recitations  supple- 
mented by  reading  (2). 

12b.     Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics  (3). 

13a.  Elements  of  Differential  Geometry.  Introduction  to  the 
theory  of  modern  Differential  Geometry.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given   in   1907-8   (2). 

13b.  Elements  of  Projective  Geometry.  Lectures  supple- 
mented by  reading.     Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in  1907-8   (2). 

14a  or  14b.  Mathematical  Laboratory.  Construction  of  Mathe- 
matical models  with  explanatory  lectures.     No  credit. 

15a   or  15b.     History  of  Mathematics  (2). 

16a  or  16b.     The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Probability  with  Ap- 
plications to  Life  Insurance  and  Statistics  (3). 
Primarily  for  Graduates. 

20a.     Modern  Algebra.     Work  on  algebraic  invariants  (3). 

20b.  Infinite  Series  and  Products.  Introduction  to  the  theory 
of  functions  of  a  real  variable.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1907-8  (3). 

21.  Vector  Theory  and  Multiple  Algebra.  Lectures  supple- 
mented by  reading.  Given  in  alternate  years.  To  be  given  1908-9 
(2). 

22a.  Fourier's  Series  and  Allied  Series.  Introduction  to  Math- 
ematical Physics.     Given  in  alternate  years.      Given  in  1906-7   (3). 

22b.  Potential  Functions.  Lectures  supplemented  by  reading. 
Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1906-7  (3). 

23.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables.  Lectures  supple- 
mented by  reading.     Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1907-8  (3). 

24.  Function  Theory:  First  Course.  Theory  of  functions  of 
a  complex  variable.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1906-7  (3). 

25.  Theory  of  Differential  Equations.  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations,  Partial  Differential  Equations.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1906-7  (3). 

26.  Theory  of  Groups,  with  Applications  to  Galois'  Theory  and 
Lie's  Theory.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
To  be  given  1908-9  (2). 

27a.  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics. 
Given  in  alternate  years.      Given  in  1907-8  (3). 

27b.  Integral  Equations.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in  1907-8    (3). 
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The  following  courses  are  also  offered  when  the  needs  of  the 

students  seem  to  warrant: 

30.  Theory  of  Numbers. 

31.  Analytical    Mechanics. 

32.  Projective  Geometry. 

33.  Theory  of  Groups. 

34.  Theory  of  Functions. 

35.  Foundations    of    Geometry    and    Non-Euclidean    Geometry. 

36.  Calculus  of  Variations. 

37.  Theory  of  Differential    Equations. 

38.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Sound,  or  Heat. 

39.  Differential  Geometry. 

40.  Theory  of  Invariants. 
50.  Research  Courses. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Philosophy. 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  ELKIN   (in  charge). 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.     Logic.     Study   of  the  fundamental   principles   of   deductive 

and  inductive  inference  (2). 

2a.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  speculative  thought,  from  the  rise  of  Greek  civilization  to 
the  decline  of  Roman  (3). 

3a.  Practical  Ethics.  The  meaning,  function,  subject  matter, 
and  methods  of  ethics  (3). 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
4b.     History  of  Modern   Philosophy.     Continuation  of  2a  (3). 
5b.     Ethical   Problems.     An  examination  of  the  basal  concepts 
of  ethics  (3). 

6a,  7b.     The  Problems  of  Philosophy.     Consideration  of  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  philosophy  and  a  proposed  solution   (2). 
Primarily  for  Graduates. 
8.     Seminary   in    Metaphysics, 

Experimental   Psychology. 

Professor  MEYER;    Dr.  BOSWELL;    Mr.   SISSON. 
1.     General   Psychology.     General  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Psychology  (3). 
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la  and  lb.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Designed  especially 
for  students  who  expect  to  teach  (3). 

2a  or  2b.  Experimental  Didactics.  Application  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  psychological  laboratory  to  problems  of  interest  to  the 
educator   (3). 

3a  or  3b.  Differential  Psychology.  A  study  of  individual  dif- 
ferences of  character  and  intelligence  (3). 

4a  or  4b.  General  Esthetics.  An  experimental  and  theoreti- 
cal study  of  the  psychological  laws  underlying  our  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature   (3). 

5a  or  5b.     Theory  of  Music.     The  esthetic  laws  of  music  (3). 

6a  or  6b.  Advanced  Psychology.  Discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of  scientific  investigation  (3). 

7a  or  7b.  Comparative  Psychology.  Mental  development  in 
the  child  and  in  the  race  (2). 

8a  or  8b.     Abnormal  Psychology.     Abnormalities  of  mental  life 
resulting  from  inborn,  pathological  or  artificial  causes  (2). 
Primarily  for  Graduates. 

9a  or  9b.  Psychological  Seminary  and  Advanced  Laboratory 
Work.  Research  work;  discussion  of  special  problems  and  the- 
ories (2)  to  (4). 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  STEWART;   Assistant  Professor  REESE;    Dr.  LOVING; 

Mr.  HOWE;    Mr.  PHILIPPI;    Mr.  MOREELL; 

Mr.  LYNCH. 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.     General    Physics.     Elementary   course   in   the   fundamental 

principles  of  Physics   (3). 

16.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  A  non-mathematical  course 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  1  (3). 

3.  General  Physics.  This  course  covers  the  same  ground  as 
course  1,  but  in  a  more  thorough  manner.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts. 

3A.    Lectures  and  Recitations   (4). 
3B.     Laboratory  (2). 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
8.     Electricity   and    Light.     This  course   offers   training  in  the 
more  exact  method  of  laboratory  measurements  (1),   (2)  or  (3). 
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4.  Electrical  Measurements.  Lectures  and  laboratory  (2)  or 
(3). 

12.  Heat  and  Light.  Designed  for  students  who  expect  to 
teach  In  high  schools  (3). 

17b.  Spectroscopy.  Use  of  various  forms  of  spectroscopes  and 
their  applications  to  physical  problems  (2). 

9.  Advanced  Work  In  General  Physics.  Largely  laboratory 
work  adapted  to  the  needs  and  attainments  of  Individual  students 
(2)  to  (4). 

Primarily  for  QradAiates. 

5.  Theory  of  Light.     Recitations,  lectures  and  quizzes   (3). 

7.  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions (3). 

6.  Theory  of  Heat.     Lectures  and  recitations   (3). 

15.  Dynamics.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Mathematical  Physics  (3). 

10.  Seminary.  Critical  reading  and  discussion  of  current  re- 
search work  in  Physics   (1). 

11.  Research  Work.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor  GREENE;   Dr.  GIBSON;   Dr.  SCHULTZ;    Mr.  BERGER. 
For  Undergraduates. 

1.  Elementary  Physiology.  Intended  for  students  who  desire 
a  general  knowledge  of  physiology  and  personal  hygiene  of  the 
human  body  (3). 

2a.  Experimental  Physiology.  The  physiology  and  physiolog- 
ical chemistry  of  the  proteins,  muscle,  nerve,  connective  tissues, 
etc.  (4). 

3a.  Experimental  Physiology.  The  physiology  of  muscle  and 
nerve,  circulation,  respiration,  etc.  (6). 

For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

4b.  Physiological  Chemistry.  An  advanced  course  supplement- 
ing and  extending  course  2a  (4). 

5b.  Experimental  Pharmacology.  The  Physiological  action  of 
drugs   (4). 

6b.  General  and  Comparative  Physiology.  Phenomena  of  ir- 
ritability; effects  of  chemico-physical  forces  upon  the  physiologi- 
cal processes  of  protoplasm  (3). 
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Primarily  for  Oradiiates. 
7a.     Toxicology.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 
8.     Journal  Club  (1). 
9a.     The  Pharmacology  of  the  Circulatory  System  (3). 

10.  Advanced  Physiology.  Advanced  work  in  physiology, 
pharmacology,  and  physiological  chemistry.     Credit  to  be  arranged! 

11.  Investigation.  Research  in  questions  of  current  interest. 
Credit  to  be  arranged. 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE   AND   PUBLIC    LAW. 

Professor  LOEB;  Mr.  COKER. 
For  Undergraduates. 
1.     American  Government.     Organization  and  activities  of  the 
American  Government,  local,  state  and  national   (3). 

2b.  American  Government.  Repetition  of  the  first  semester's 
work  of  course  1  (3). 

For   Undergraduates  and   Graduates. 
3b.     Elements   of   Jurisprudence.     Nature,   sources,   and   classi- 
fication of  law;   fundamental  concepts  of  private  law  (2). 

4.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law.  Comparative  study  of 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica (3). 

5.  Comparative  Administration.  Nature  and  functions  of  the 
administrative  system  of  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and 
Germany  (2). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

6a.  Municipal  Govtrnment.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  munic- 
ipalities; comparative  study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of 
cities  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  (2). 

7b.  Colonial  Government.  Present  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  colonies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  chief  states 
of  Europe  (2). 

8a.  The  Government  of  Missouri.  Constitutional  development 
of  the  State  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  present  time  (2). 

9b.  The  Law  of  Taxation.  Legal  rules  regulating  taxation  in 
the  central  and  commonwealth  governments  of  the  United  States 
(2). 

10a.  History  of  Political  Theory.  Theories  of  the  state  and 
political  society  and  other  subordinate  and  related  concepts   (2). 
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20.  Seminary  In  Administration.  Investigation  of  administra- 
tive organizations  and  functions  (2)  to  (4). 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 
Professor   WEEKS;    Assistant   Professor    DEY;    Dr.   EVERS;    Dr. 

HAMILTON. 

French. 

For  Tlnderyraduates. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  composition  and  reading 
(3). 

2.  Modern  Fiction  and  Plays.  Advanced  grammar,  compo- 
sition, sight  reading,  history  of  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century    (3). 

4.  Course  in  Rapid  Reading.  Designed  especially  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  (3). 

6.     French    Drama.     Reading,   reports   and   lectures    (3). 
For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

8.  General  View  of  French  Literature.  The  literature  of  the 
seventeenth,   eighteenth   and  nineteenth   centuries    (3). 

9.  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies.    Lectures,  readings  and  reports   (3). 

10.  The  Seventeenth  Century.  General  view  of  the  classic 
period  of  French  literature   (3). 

13.     French  Composition  and  Conversation   (2). 
Primarily  for  Graduates. 

11.  The  Sixteenth  Century.  Lectures,  readings,  and  reports 
(3). 

12.  Old  French.  Constans'  Chrestomatliie',  Nyrop,  Gram- 
malre  Eistorique.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

14b.  Provencal.  Study  of  the  ancient  language  and  literature 
of  Provence  (2). 

Italian. 
For  Undergraduates. 

15.  Beginning  Course.     Grammar,  reading,  composition   (3). 

16.  Advanced  Course.     The  sixteenth  century  and  Dante   (3). 

Spanish. 
For  Under gradiiates. 

17.  Beginning  Course.  Grammar,  reading  and  composition 
(3). 
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18. 
turies. 

19. 
turies. 


For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
Spanish  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
Lectures,  composition  and  reading  (3). 
Spanish  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 

Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  (3). 


Phonetics. 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 
20a.     General    Introduction  to   Philology.     Study  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  speech  from  a  physiological  standpoint  (3). 
21.     Seminary.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

SANSKRIT    AND    COMPARATIVE    PHILOLOGY. 

Dr.  SCOGGIN. 

For  UndergradMates  and  GradtMtes. 

1.  Elementary  Sanskrit.  Elements  of  the  language,  reading 
of  easy  texts   (3). 

2.  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Phonology, 
morphology,  noun  and  verb  inflection  (3). 

3a.  General  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language.  This 
course  is  intended  for  students  of  all  departments  who  have  lin- 
guistic interests    (3). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

5.  Vedic  Sanskrit.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Literature;  selec- 
tions from  the  hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda  (3). 

6.  Classical    Sanskrit.     Lectures    on    Sanskrit   Literature    (3). 

7.  Pall.  Selections  in  Anderson's  Pali  Reader.  Lectures  on 
Pali  Literature  (3).     Not  offered  in  1908-9. 

9a.  Old  Persian.  Old  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Not 
offered  in  1908-9  (3). 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  ELLWOOD;  Assistant  Professor  RILEY. 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.  Elementary  Sociology.  Introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  social  problems   (3). 

2.  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
bearing  of  Christianity  on  present  social  conditions  and  theories 
(1). 

10a.  Modern  Charity.  Origin,  nature  and  treatment  of  the  de- 
pendent and  defective  classes   (3). 
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lib.     Criminal    Sociology.     Study    of    the    causes,    nature    and 


12.  Preventive  Philanthropy.  An  Intensive  study  of  some 
specific  problems  in  preventive  work  (2). 

15a.  Rural  Communities.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions  in 
American  agricultural  communities  (2). 

16b.  Urban  Communities.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions  in 
American  cities  (2). 

17a.  Social  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes.  Review  of  the 
social  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  rise  of  the  factory 
system  upon  the  working  classes  (2). 

18b.     Social   Aspects  of  Education.     A  study  of  the  bases  and 
aims  of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  Sociology  (2). 
Primarily  for  Graduates. 

20a.  Advanced  Sociology.  A  critical  study  of  sociological 
theory  (3). 

21b.  Psychological  Sociology.  A  critical  study  of  the  writings 
of  Tarde,  Le  Bon,  and  Baldwin  (3). 

25.  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of 
man  as  an  animal  (2). 

26.  Ethnic  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  comparative  psychol- 
ogy of  the  races.     Not  given  in  1908-9. 

27a.  The  Negro  in  America.  A  study  of  the  social,  economic, 
moral  and  educational  conditions  among  the  negroes  of  the  United 
States   (3). 

30.  History  of  Social  Philosophy.  Development  of  social 
thought  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  (2). 

31a.     History  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Poor  Law  (2). 

32b.  Socialism.  An  historical  and  critical  study  of  socialism 
(3). 

3 5b.  Social  Statistics.  An  introductory  course  in  statistical 
method  (2). 

40.  Seminary.  Research  work  along  sociological  and  philan- 
thropic lines  (2)  to  (4). 

ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  LEFEVRE;   Assistant  Professor  CURTIS;   Dr.  McCLEN- 

DON;   Mr.  TANNREUTHER;   Mr.  HOGAN. 

For  Undergraduates. 

1.  General  Zoology.  General  survey  of  the  field  of  zoological 
science  (3). 
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2b.  Theory  of  Evolution.  Lectures  on  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution  and   related   problems    (1). 

3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  A  comparative  study 
of  the  structure  of  a  series  of  vertebrates   (3). 

4'.  Zoology  of  Invertebrates.  A  comparative  study  of  inverte- 
brates, including  the  structure,  habits,  etc.  (3). 

5b.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  chick  and  pig  are  studied  from  preparations  of 
entire  embryos  and  serial  sections  (3). 

For   Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 
6a  or  6b.     Comparative   Embryology  of  Invertebrates.     A  com- 
parative study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  representative 
forms  (3). 

7.  Cytology.  A  study  of  the  cell  with  special  reference  to 
problems  of  development  and  inheritance.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Not  given  in  1908-9  (3). 

8.  Experimental  Zoology.  A  course  in  Zoology  with  special 
reference  to  the  physiological  aspect  (2)  or  (3).  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.    Given  in  1908-9. 

9a.  Experimental  Evolution  and  Heredity.  Lectures  dealing 
with  the  experimental  study  of  evolution  and  heredity  (2). 

10b.  History  of  Zoology.  The  historical  foundation  of  zoolog- 
ical science.    Origin  and  development  of  modern  problems  (2). 

Primarily  for  Graduates. 

11.  Research.  Special  investigation  of  unsolved  problems  of 
Zoology.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

12.  Seminary. 

Further  Information.  ^ 

A  Catalogue  of  the  entire  University  or  special  bulletins  of  the 
various  Departments  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  University  Pub- 
lisher. All  communications  concerning  entrance  should  be  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Entrance.  For  further  information  concerning 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  address, 

J.  C.  JONES,  Dean, 

Columbia, 
14  March,  1908.  Missouri. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  AT  COLUMBIA. 


SUMMER    SESSION. 

1911 — June    9,  Friday Registration,  Summer  Session 

June  10,  Saturday Organization  of  Classes 

August    9,  Wednesday  Lectures  Close 

August  10,  Thursday      -|^ Examinations 

August  11,  Friday 

First  Semester. 

September  18,  19,  20. Entrance  Examinations  and  Registration 
September  21,  Thursday,  at  8  a.  m. 

Class  Work  in  all  Divisions  Begins 

September  21,  Thursday,  at  10  a.  m Opening  Convocation 

November  30,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day  Holiday 

December  12,  Tuesday Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  Curators 

December  22,  Friday,  at  12  m.  to. 
1912 — January    3,  Wednesday,  at  9  a.  m. 
January  27,  Saturday,  to 

February  3,  Saturday   Mid-Year  Examinations 


Christmas  Holidays 


Second   Semester. 

January  31,  February  1,  2,  Wednesday,  Thursday 

and  Friday  Entrance  Examinations 

February  2,  3,  Friday  and  Saturday 

Registration,  Second  Semester 
February  5,  Monday,  at  8  a.  m. 

Class  Work  in  All  Divisions  Begins 

February    8,  Thursday,  at  10  a.  m Opening  Convocation 

February  22,  Thursday,  Washington's  Birthday Holiday 

April  4,  Thursday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Curators 

April  4,  Thursday  at  4  p.  m.  to  April  9 

Tuesday  at  9  a.  m Easter  Holidays 

June    1,  Saturday  to  June  8,  Saturday.  .Final  Examinations 

June     8,  Saturday   Stephens  Medal  Contest 

June    9,  Sunday   Baccalaureate  Sermon 

June  10,  Monday  Class  Day 

June  10,  11,  12,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

Entrance  Examinations 

June  11,  Tuesday  Class  Re-union  Day 

June  12,  Wednesday   Alumni  Day 

June  13,  Thursday   Annual  Meeting  of  Curators 

June  13,  Thursday  Commencement  Day 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   MISSOURI. 


The  University  of  Missouri  was  located  at  Columbia,  Missouri, 
in  1839,  and  instruction  in  Academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  In 
the  course  of  its  development  the  institution  has  found  itself 
called  upon  to  organize  several  departments  of  instruction  and 
administration  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  several  vocations 
followed  by  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  present  organization,  with  two  colleges  (Arts  and  Science, 
and  Agriculture)  and  schools  for  professional  and  graduate  work, 
was  adopted  May  31,  1909.  The  separate  divisions,  each  of  which 
was  in  some  form  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  institution 
in  the  year  indicated,  are  as  follows: 

I.  College  of  Arts  and  Science  (1839). 

II.  School  of  Education  (1867). 

III.  College  of  Agriculture  (1870). 

IV.  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  Rolla  (1870). 

V.  School  of  Law  (1872). 

VI.  School  of  Medicine  (1873). 

VII.  School  of  Engineering  (1877). 

VIII.  Graduate  School  (1896). 

IX.  School  of  Journalism  (1906). 

In  addition,  special  emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work 
by  the  establishment  and  operation  of  special  minor  divisions, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Extension  Division,  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
Military  Department.  All  of  these  divisions  are  located  at  Columbia 
with  the  exception  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which 
is  situated  at  Rolla. 

Columbia,  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  near 
the  center  of  the  State,  half  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City.  It  is  reached  from  the  east,  north,  and  west  by  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  and  connecting  lines.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad  affords  a  direct  route  to  Columbia  to  persons  living  on 
that  line,  and  to  those  living  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  and  other  southern  railroads. 

The  surrounding  region  is  elevated,  well  drained  and  diversi- 
fied. The  University  grounds  comprise  over  seven  hundred  acres 
of  undulating  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  and  its  out- 
skirts.    The  main  divisions  of  the  grounds  are  the  Quadrangle  of 
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thirty-two  acres,  the  Horticultural  grounds  of  thirty  acres,  the 
Physical  Education  grounds,  and  the  Experiment  Farm  of  648 
acres. 

The  University  has  the  following  buildings  at  Columbia: 
Academic  Hall,  Laws  Observatory,  separate  buildings  for  Chemistry, 
Zoology  and  Geology;  Engineering,  and  Mechanic  Arts;  three  power- 
houses; Medical  Laboratory  Building,  Parker  Memorial  Hospital 
including  the  Busch  Clinic,  and  an  Animal  Building;  Agricultural 
Building,  Horticultural  Building  and  Green  Houses,  Live-Stock  Judg- 
ing, Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  and  Veterinary  Buildings,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Farm  and  Buildings;  Switzler  Hall  (Journalism);  the 
President's  House,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls  (dormitories  for  men). 
Read  Hall  (dormitory  for  women),  and  the  Gymnasium  (for  men). 
The  women's  Gymnasium  is  housed  in  Academic  Hall,  and  the 
practice  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  in  an  old  dwelling 
belonging  to  the  University  and  in  a  good  building,  originally 
erected  for  an  academy. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President,  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

JOHN  CARLETON  JONES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 

HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  B.  L.,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

HENRY  MARVIN  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English. 

EDWIN  BAYER  BRANSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Geology. 

CHESTER  LELAND  BREWER, 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BROWN,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Industrial  Chemistry. 

SIDNEY  OALVERT,  B.  Sc,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

JESSE  HARLIAMAN  COURSAULT,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

WINTERTON  CONWAY  CURTIS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  Ph.   B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Sociology. 

CHARLES  WILSON  GREENE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

EARLE  RAYMOND  HEDRICK,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOFFMAN,  B.  L.,  M.  L., 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
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CLARENCE  MARTIN  JACKSON,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

OLIVER  DIMON  KELLOGG,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  LEFEVRE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

ISIDOR  LOEB,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 

WILLIAM   GWATHMEY  MANLY,  A.   M., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

*CURTIS   FLETCHER  MARBUT,  B.   S.,  A.   M., 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  and  Curator  of  the  Geo- 
logical Museum. 

MAX  MEYER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

V^ ALTER  MILLER,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

JOHN  PICKARD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor    of    Classical    Archaelogy    and    History    of    Art    and 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology. 

V^ILLIAM  HENRY  POMMER, 

Professor  of  Music. 

ARTHUR  KENYON  ROGERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

HERMAN  SCHLUNDT,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

OSCAR  MILTON  STEWART,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 

THORSTEIN    B.    VEBLEN,    A.    B.,    Ph.    D., 
Lecturer  in  Economics. 

JONAS  VILES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  American  History. 
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♦On  leave  of  absence,  session  1911-12. 
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LEWIS  DARWIN  AMES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  SITES  ANKENY,  Jr.,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

SPURGEON  BELL,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

ELIAS  JUDAH   DURAND,  A.  B.,  D.   Sc, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  ROLPH  FAIRCHILD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

*EVA  JOHNSTON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

LAWSON  GENTRY  LOWREY,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

RAYMOND    DURBIN   MILLER,   A.   B.,   Ph.    D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

CHESTER  MURRAY,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

MAURICE  PARMELEE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

ROBERT  LEE  RAMSAY,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

GEORGE  MATTHEW  REED,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

♦HERBERT   MEREDITH  REESE,  A.   B.,   Ph.   D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

GILBERT  CAMPBELL  SCOGGIN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Comparative  Philology. 

WALTER  JAMES   SHEPARD,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

CAROLINE  TAYLOR  STEWART,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
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FREDERICK  MONROE  TISDEL,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant   Professor    of   English. 

WILHELMUS  DAVID  ALLEN  WESTFALL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

MARGARET  AUSTILL, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training,  in  charge  Women's  Gymnasium. 

HILLIER  M.  BURROWES,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  English. 

MICHAEL  C.  CARR, 

Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

GAETANO  CAVICCHIA,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  CROSS,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

OTTO  DUNKEL,  M.  E.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

FREDERICK  VALENTINE  EMERSON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Geology. 

PERCY  LEIGH  GAINEY,  B.  S.  A.,  A.  M., 
Istructor  in  Botany. 

EDITH   URSULA  GEERY,  A.   B.,  A.   M., 
Instructor   in   English. 

JAMES  ANDREV^  GIBSON,  B.  A.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  PHILLIPS  HUSE,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Economics. 

♦SAMUEL  DAVID  GROMER,  B.  S'.,  Pe.  B.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  American  History. 

*ELI  STEWART  HAYNES,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

LOUIS  INGOLD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

EARNEST  EARL  MORLAN,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 


*0n  leave  of  absence,  session  of  1911-12. 
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JOSEF  FREDRIK  NELSON,  A.  B.,  B.  D..  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

ALBERT  TEN  EYCK  OLMSTEAD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Ancient  History. 

ADDISON  LEROY  PHILLIPS,  B.  Pd.,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  English. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  PYLE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

JAMES   WALTER  RANKIN,  A.   B.,  A.   M.,   Ph.   D., 
Instructor  in  English. 

HARVEY  CLAYTON  RENTSCHLER,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Physics. 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  RICHARDSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  English. 

ERNEST  HENRY  RIEDEL,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

RALPH  EUGENE  ROOT,  M.  S., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

FRANK  FLETCHER  STEPHENS,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D.. 
Instructor  in  American  History. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON   TANNREUTHER.  A.   B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.   D., 

Instructor  in  Zoology. 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  TARR,  B.   S., 

Instructor  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

ERNEST   VANCOURT   VAUGHN,   B.   L.,   A.   M.,  Ph.   D., 
Instructor  in  History. 

JACOB  WARSAW,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

FRANK  ELBERT  WHEELOCK,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

ROY  CLEVELAND  BISHOP,   B.   S.   in   Agr., 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

HARRY  G.  BRISTOW,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
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JOHN    BENNETT    HANSON,    A.    B., 

Assistant  in  Physiology. 

THOMAS  JOHANNES  HELDT,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

IRA  JONES,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Physics. 

MARY  LUCILLE  KEENE,  A.  B.,  B.   S.   in  Ed., 
Assistant  in  Botany. 

EDWIN  OSWALD  KOCH,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Assistant  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

DONALD  M.  NELSON, 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

ELMER  GARRETT  PARSONS,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  History. 

HARRY  LEE  REES,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Botany. 

FRANK  OTTO  SPOHRER,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

STANLEY  STOKES, 

Assistant  in  Physics. 

LLOYD  EVANS  THATCHER,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Zoology. 

THOMAS  CURTIS  VAN  CLEVE,  A.  B., 
Asistant  in  History. 

ALBERT  PAUL  WEISS,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

CLAYTON  WYLIE,  ■ 

Assistant  in  Astronomy. 


COLLEGE   OF  ARTS   AND   SCIENCE. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Science  offers  excellent  opportunities 
to  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  Schools  of  Education, 
Law,  Medicine,  Engineering  or  Journalism.  In  two  years  the  stu- 
dent may  receive  the  sixty  hours  credit  necessary  for  admission 
to  these  professional  schools.  The  elective  system  in  the  College 
enables  him  without  difficulty  to  take  such  specific  subjects  as  may 
be  prescribed  as  a  part  of  the  sixty  hours  required  for  admission. 

Students  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  will  find  a  wide  range  of  courses  offered  in 
the  following  subjects:  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Astronomy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Classical  Archaeology  and  the  History  of  Art, 
Economics,  Education,  English,  Freehand  Drawing,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Germanic  Languages,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy,  Experimental  Psychology,  Physical  Training, 
Physics,  Physiology,  Political  Science  and  Public  Law,  Romance 
Languages,  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  Sociology,  and 
Zoology. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION. 


Fifteen  (15)  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  this  College. 
A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pursued  five  periods  a  week 
for  at  least  thirty-six  weeks. 

Of  these  units  the  student  must  offer  at  least  three  in  English, 
one  in  algebra,  one  in  plane  geometry,  and  two  in  foreign  language. 
The  subjects  in  which  the  remaining  eight  units  must  be  offered 
and  the  number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  each  subject  are 
set  forth  below. 

English:     One   unit,   in   addition   to  the   three   units   required. 

History:  Four  units.  They  may  be  in  ancient  history,  medi- 
aeval and  modern  history,  English  history,  American  history.  A 
half  unit  in  English  or  American  history  will  be  accepted  only 
when  accompanied  by  at  least  one  unit  in  European  history.  One- 
half  unit  in  civil  government  will  be  accepted  only  when  accom- 
panied by  at  least  one-half  unit  in  American  history. 

Mathematics:  Two  units,  in  addition  to  the  two  units  re- 
quired. These  may  be  arithmetic,  one-half  unit,  algebra,  one-half 
unit,  solid  geometry,  one-half  unit,  trigonometry,  one-half  unit. 
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Sciences:  Not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  units  may  be 
offered  in  any  of  the  following  sciences:  botany,  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology.  One  unit  may  be  offered  in  each  of  the  following:  agricul- 
ture, general  biology,  physiology  (when  preceded  by  a  year  in 
biology),  physical  geography. 

Foreign  Languages:  Units  may  be  offered  in  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  or  Spanish:  not  less  than  two  units  in  any  one 
language  nor  more  than  four  in  Latin,  three  in  Greek,  three  in 
German,  three  in  French,  and  three  in  Spanish. 

Miscellaneous:  Not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  units 
in  each  may  be  offered  in  drawing,  domestic  science  and  manual 
training.  One  unit  in  each  may  be  offered  in  agriculture,  book- 
keeping and  music,  and  one-half  unit  in  each  may  be  offered  in 
economics  and  commercial  geography.  Not  more  than  four  units, 
however,    may   be   offered   in    commercial   and   industrial   subjects. 

Admission  from  Accredited  Schools:  Graduates  of  accredited 
schools  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  without 
examination,  when  they  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Principal 
or  Suprintendent  showing  that  they  have  completed  the  requirements 
for  admission  as  set  forth  above.  This  certificate  should  be  sent 
to  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty  as  early  in  the  summer  as 
possible. 

Admission  by  Examination:  Examinations  for  admission  for 
students  who  are  not  graduates  of  Accredited  Schools  are  held  in 
September  and  June  of  each  year.  For  exact  date  and  program,  see 
annual  Catalogue. 

Admission  of  Special  Students  and  Hearers:  Students  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  show  good  reasons  for  not  taking 
a  regular  course  and  who  pass  such  tests  as  demonstrate  their 
fitness  to  pursue  the  courses  selected,  may  be  admitted  by  the  Dean 
of  the  University  Faculty  as  special  students  without  passing  the 
regular  examination  required  for  admission.  If  they  do  not  wish 
to  take  work  for  credit,  they  may  be  admitted  as  "hearers,"  in 
which  case  they  are  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  regular  class 
attendance  and  examinations. 

Admission  with  Advanced  Standing:  Students  from  other  uni- 
versities or  from  colleges  or  normal  schools  are  granted  ad- 
vanced standing  upon  work  done  there  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  courses  offered  in  this  College.  At  least  one  year's 
work  In  residence,  however,  is  required  for  graduation. 
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REQUIRED  WORK. 

The  required  work  of  the  College  is  arranged  with  the  view 
of  supplementing  and  rounding  out  the  training  of  the  high  school. 
Students  frequently  go  through  the  high  school  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  important  languages  or  sciences  or  with  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  them.  To  supply  such  deficiencies  in  the  student's  pre- 
paratory training,  certain  courses  are  required  during  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  year.  Every  student  is  required  to  take  at  least 
three  hours  in  English.  The  other  requirements  depend  upon  the 
work   done   by   the   student   in   the   high   school. 

If  a  student  does  not  present  three  units  for  admission  in 
mathematics,  five  hours  in  mathematics  or  two  hours  in  logic  or 
three  hours  in  psychology  are  required.  If  he  does  not  present 
four  units  in  ancient  languages  and  four  units  in  history  for  ad- 
mision,  five  hours  in  each  are  required.  If  he  does  not  present 
three  units  in  modern  languages,  five  hours  of  modern  languages 
are  required.  If  he  does  not  present  two  units  in  biological  science 
(botany,  zoology)  and  two  units  in  physical  science  (chemistry, 
physics),  five  hours  in  each  are  required. 


ELECTIVE  WORK. 

With  the  exception  of  the  required  work  mentioned  above  the 
work  in  the  College  is  wholly  elective  and  the  student  makes  such 
choice  and  combination  of  the  courses  offered  as  he  desires  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  his  adviser.  Before  the  close 
of  the  sophomore  year  each  candidate  for  graduation  must  select  a 
major  and  a  minor  and  this  selection  must  be  approved  by  a 
professor  or  an  assistant  professor  chosen  by  the  student  from 
that  Division  of  the  College  in  which  he  wishes  to  make  his  major. 
The  courses  approved  by  the  adviser  are  thereby  prescribed  for  the 
student. 

STUDY-CARDS. 


At  the  opening  of  the  session  each  student  is  required  to  enter 
on  a  blank  form  provided  for  that  purpose,  called  a  study-card, 
a  list  of  the  studies  he  wishes  to  pursue.  The  student  should  con- 
sult the  Dean  in  making  out  this  card.  He  must  also  fill  out  a 
course  card  for  each  course   entered  on  the  study-card. 

A  student  may  not  take  more  than  sixteen  nor  less  than  twelve 
hours  a  week  (physical  training  and  military  science  not  counted), 
but  permission  to  add  work  without  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  above  the  limit  of  sixteen  hours  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
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cretion  of  the  Dean.  When  a  student  has  elected  a  course  that 
runs  through  both  semesters,  he  must  abide  by  the  election  unless 
he  fails  in  the  work  of  the  first  semester  or  can  secure  the  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty  to  abandon  it  or  to  make  a  substitution. 

GRADES. 

While  no  student  is  permitted  to  sign  up  for  more  than  sixteen 
hours,  he  may  gain  considerable  extra  credit  hy  excellent  or  superior 
work.  For  work  of  the  grade  of  E  (the  highest  grade)  thirty 
per  cent  additional  credit  is  given  and  for  work  of  the  grade  of  S 
(the  next  highest  grade)  fifteen  per  cent  additional  credit  is 
given.  This  extra  credit  may  not  be  counted  in  estimating  a  major 
or  a  minor.  It  may  be  counted,  however,  in  the  total  number  of 
hours  required  for  graduation  and  make  it  possible  for  the  student 
of  superior  ability  to  materially  shorten  his  course.  The  ablest 
and  most  industrious  students  can  complete  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  three  years. 

ELECTIVES    FROM    OTHER    DEPARTMENTS. 

A  large  number  of  courses  in  other  Departments  are  open  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  which  they  may  elect 
for  credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  total  credit, 
however,  that  may  be  received  for  such  courses  is  limited  to  nine 
hours,  except  for  work  in  Law  and  in  Home  Economics.  Seniors 
may  elect  twenty-two  hours  from  the  first  year  in  Law  and  women 
students  may  elect  fifteen  hours  in  Home  Economics.  Students 
may  also  elect  nine  hours  from  certain  courses  given  in  the  Bible 
College.  For  list  of  courses  that  may  be  elected,  see  annual 
Catalogue. 


COMBINED  COURSES. 

Seniors  in  the  College  are  permitted  to  elect  practically  the 
entire  first  year  of  Law,  thus  enabling  them  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Law  in  six  years.  Nearly  all  the  courses  of  the  first  and  second 
years  in  Medicine  are  accepted  for  credit  in  the  College,  thus 
enabling  the  student  by  a  small  amount  of  extra  work  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  for  the 
Medical  Certificate  in  four  years.  Students  may  also  complete  in 
four  years  and  one  summer  by  doing  good  work  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  hours  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion. This  is  four  years'  work  for  the  average  student.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  total  credit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  the  student 
must  have  a  major  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  and  a  minor  of  at 
least  twelve  hours.  At  least  twelve  hours  of  the  major  must  consist 
of  advanced  work.  The  student  chooses  his  own  major  and  minor, 
but  the  courses  making  up  the  major  or  minor  must  be  approved 
by  his  adviser,  as  explained  above  under  Elective  Work  (see  page  15). 
The  major  and  the  minor  are  not  made  in  subjects  but  in  Divisions 
of  the  College.  These  Divisions  are  as  follows:  Classical  Languages 
(classical  archaeology,  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit  and  comparative  phil- 
ology);  Modern  Languages  (English,  German,  romance  languages); 
Philosophy  and  Education  (education,  philosophy,  experimental  psy- 
chology);  History  and  Political  Science  (economics,  history,  political 
science  and  public  law,  sociology) ;  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  (astronomy,  chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy,  mathe- 
matics, physics);  Biological  Sciences  (anatomy  and  histology, 
botany,  physiology,  zoology). 

For  further  particulars,  see  the  annual  Catalogue. 


HONORS. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  is  desirous  of 
encouraging  in  every  way  high  scholarship  on  the  part  of  its  students. 
For  this  purpose,  a  system  of  honors  has  been  adopted  for  the  en- 
couragement of  capable  and  industrious  students.  Those  who  have 
to  their  credit  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  hours  required  for 
graduation  may  become  candidates  for  honors  in  one  subject  or 
in  two  subjects  or  in  two  separate  subjects.  Candidates  for  honors 
must  complete  with  no  grade  below  S,  a  course  outlined  by  the  pro- 
fessor or  professors  concerned  and  they  must  also  have  attained 
the  rank  of  S  in  all  previous  work  in  the  subject  or  subjects  in 
which  they  are  candidates  for  honors.  The  grade  of  M,  however, 
if  made  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year  and  in  not  more 
than  5  hours,  will  not  debar  a  student  from  honors.  Candidates 
who  are  recommended  by  the  Faculty  will  have  the  fact  indicated 
in  their  diplomas.  A  standing  committee,  known  as  the  Committee 
on  the  Encouragement  of  Scholarship,  has  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  Faculty  plans  for  raising  the  standard 
of  scholarship  in  the  College. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  following  scholarships  and  prizes  are  open  to  undergradu- 
ates in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science: 


Curators'  Scholarships. 

1.  Honor  Graduates  of  Accredited,  High  Schools: 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  graduating 
class  of  an  accredited  high  school  who  has  the  highest  rank  and 
entitles  the  holder  to  exemption  from  library  and  incidental  fees 
for  the  first  year,  provided  the  student  presents  his  certificate  within 
two  years  after  graduation. 

2.  Debating  and  Essau: 

Annual  inter  high  school  contests  in  essay  and  debating  are  held 
at  the  University  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  between  representa- 
tives of  the  fully  accredited  public  high  schools  of  the  State.  The 
winner  of  each  contest  is  awarded  a  scholarship  of  the  value  of 
$125.00  and  exemption  from  all  fees,  except  laboratory  fees. 

3.  Honor  Graduates  of  the  Missouri  College  Union  and  Honor  Gradu- 

ates of  the  State  Normal  Schools: 

The  student  attaining  the  highest  grade  or  who  shall  be  first 
in  merit  in  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  B.  L.  in  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  any  of  the  colleges  composing  the  Missouri  College  Union 
and  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  grade  or  who  shall  be  first 
in  merit  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the  advanced  normal  course 
of  any  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Science  for  the  first  year  without  payment  of  any  tuition, 
library  or  incidental  fee. 

Scholarship  in  American  Citizenship: 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  1908  by  the  Missouri  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  and  is  awarded  by  this  Society 
upon  examination.  It  is  of  the  annual  value  of  two  hundred  dollars 
and  is  awarded  for  four  years.  The  next  regular  award  will  be  made 
in  1914.  For  further  information  address  the  Committee  on  the 
Scholarship  in  American  Citizenship,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

The   Rhodes  Clay  Scholarship: 

The  value  of  this  scholarship  is  $250.00.  It  is  open  to  students 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  only  and  is  awarded  to  that 
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member  of  the  Freshman  Class,  who  on  the  score  of  scholarship, 
deportment  and  general  worthiness  is  judged  entitled  thereto  by  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  James  S.  Rollins  Scholarships: 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $50.00  each  are  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  Faculty  to  those  members  of  the  Junior  Class  In  the 
College  who  have  the  highest  rank. 

William  J.  Bryan  Prize: 

This  prize  which  consists  of  $17.50  in  money  or  a  medal  of  equiv- 
alent value  is  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  pertaining 
to  the  science  of  government.  The  subject  for  1911-12  is  the  Com- 
mission System  of  City  Government. 

Nelson  C.  Field  Prize: 

This  prize  is  open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
only.  It  is  an  annual  prize  of  $100.00  and  is  awarded  for  the  best 
poem. 

Charles  W.  Moore  Prize: 

This  prize  of  the  value  of  $50.00  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
only  and  is  awarded  for  the  best  thesis  on  some  sociological  subject. 

Laws  Astronomical  Medal: 

This  medal  is  offered  annually  at  Commencement  to  the  student 
who  stands  highest  in  Astronomy,  with  a  high  average  of  general 
scholarship,  and  who  submits  an  original  thesis  on  some  astronomi- 
cal subject. 

McAnally   Medal: 

This  medal  is  offered  for  the  best  essay,  thesis  or  poem  by  a 
member  of  the  senior  class.  The  subject  for  1911-12  is  Southern 
Literature. 

Stephens  Medal: 

This  medal  of  the  value  of  the  annual  Interest  on  $500.00  Is 
awarded  annually  for  the  best  oration  by  a  member  of  the  senior 
class. 


ELIMINATION  OF  DEFICIENT  STUDENTS. 

The  elimination  of  incapable  and  idle  students  is  just  as  Im- 
portant for  the  maintenance  of  high  scholastic  standards  as  the  en- 
couragement of  the  capable  and  industrious  ones.  Students  without 
ability  and  without  purpose  not  only  waste  their  own  time  and 
money,  but  they  waste  the  time  of  other  students  and  the  money  of 
the  State.    For  this  reason  the  Faculty  of  the  College  has  adopted 
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two  rather  strict  regulations  for  the  elimination  of  deficient  students. 
The  first  provides  that  a  student  who  fails  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  his  work  at  the  close  of  any  semester  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
College.  The  second  is  cumulative  in  its  effect  and  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  the  student  who  habitually  falls  behind  in  his  worli. 
Such  a  student  is  eliminated  when  the  sum  of  his  failures  reach  a 
certain  total. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Students  who  are  residents  of  the  state  pay  a  library  and  inci- 
dental fee  of  $5.00  a  semester.  In  the  case  of  non-residents,  the  fee 
is  $10.00  a  semester.  Students  who  enter  after  the  first  week  of  the 
first  semester  and  after  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  second  semester  are 
required  to  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $5.00  for  late  registration. 

Small  laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  certain  laboratory  courses. 

Room  and  board  in  the  dormitories  for  men  costs  from  $2.75 
to  $3.25  a  week,  according  to  the  room;  in  private  families,  from 
$4.00  to  $6.00  a  week;  in  Read  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  about 
$5.75  a  week. 


COURSES  IN  DETAIL. 

Courses  for  underclassmen  are  designated  by  numbers  below  100; 
courses  for  upperclassmen  and  graduates,  by  numbers  100-199; 
courses  primarily  for  graduates,  numbers  200-299.  Those  designated 
by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached,  thus:  100a,  200a,  are  given 
the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated  by  the  letter  &,  thus: 
100b,  200b,  are  given  the  second  semester  only.  Those  designated 
merely  by  a  number  are  continuous  courses  and  are  given  both 
semesters.  AraMc  numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of 
hours'  credit  a  semester.  For  hours  and  days  of  classes,  see  the 
schedule  of  study,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  after 
August  1. 
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DIVISION  I.     CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES. 
CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  GREEK,  LATIN. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

2.     Classical  Mythology.     (1).     Mr.  Pickabd. 

106.     Greek  Art.     (3).     Mr.  Pickard. 

107a.  Mycenaean   Art  or  Art  of  Primitive  Greece.     (1).    Mr. 
Pickard. 

108b.  Introductory  Study  of  Greek  Vases  and  Vase  Painting. 
(1).     Mr.  Pickard. 

109.  Etruscan  and  Graeco-Ronnan  Art.     (Prerequisite,  course 
6).     (2).     Mr.  Pickard. 

110.  Roman  Life.     (2).     Mr.  Pickard. 

214.  Topography     and      Monuments     of     Athens.     (2).     Mr. 
Pickard. 

215.  Archaeological   Seminary.     Mr.  Pickard. 


GREEK. 

la  and  lb.     Elementary  Greek.     (5).    Mr.  Manly;  Mr.  Scoggin; 
Mr.  Koch. 

2.     Xenophon's  Anabasis.     (3).     Mr.   Scoggin. 

2b.     This  course  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  semester's  work  in 
Course  2.     (3).     Mr.  Scoggin. 

3a.     Xenophon's  Memorabilia.     (3).     Mr.  Manly. 

4b.     Homer's  Odyssey.     (3).     Mr.  Manly. 

105a.     Greek  Tragedy.     (2).     Mr.  Scoggin. 

108a.     Homeric  Life.     (1).     Mr.  Manly. 

109a.     Greek   Mythology.     (2).     Mr.  Manly. 

110.     Greek  Life.     (2).     Mr.  Manly. 
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111b.     Greek    Literature    In     English    Translation.     (3).     Mr. 
Manly. 

112b.     New  Testament  Greek.     (2).     Mr.  Manly. 

113a.     The  Greek  Theatre.      (1).     Mr.  Manly. 

114b.     Aristophanes.     (2)  or  (3).     Mr.  Scoggin. 

115a.     General  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language.     (3). 
Mr.  Scoggin. 

216.  Hesiod  and  Homeric  Hymns.     (2)  or  (3).     Mr.  Manly. 

217.  Homer.     (2)  or  (3).     Mr.  Manly. 

218a.  Historical  Greek  Grammar.  (3).  Mr.  Scoggin. 
219b.  Historical  Latin  Grammar.  (3).  Mr.  Scoggin. 
220.     Elementary   Sanskrit.      (3).     Mr.   Scoggin, 

LATIN. 

la  and  lb.    Sallust.     (5).    Mr.  Miller;  Mr.  Riedel. 
12a  and  12b.     Cicero  and  Ovid.     (5).    Mr.  Koch. 

2.  Latin      Prose     Composition.     (Elementary     course).     (1). 
Mr.  Riedel. 

8b.     Vergil's  Aeneid.     (5).     Mr.  Riedel. 

3.  Livy    and    Horace.     (Prerequisite,    dourse    1).     (3).    Mir. 
Milleb;  Mr.  Riedel. 

4.  Latin   Prose  Composition.     (I»rerequisite,  course   2).     (1). 
Mr.  Riedel. 

5.  Roman  Public  and  Private  Life.     (Prerequisite,  courses  1 
and  3).     (3).    Mr.  Jones. 

7.     Rapid  Reading.     (Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  3).     (3). 

106.     Catullus,  Martial,  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.     (Prerequisite, 
courses  1,  3   and  5).     (3).    Mr.  Miller. 

109.  Roman    Drama.      Plautus   and    Terence.      (Prerequisite, 
courses  1,  3,  and  5).     (3).     Mr.  Riedel. 

110.  (a)  Tacitus,  Annals;   (b)  Seneca.     (Prerequisite,  courses 
1,  3  and  5).     (3).    Mr.  Riedel. 
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215.  Seminary.     Horace.     (3).     Mr.  Miller. 

219.  Petronius.      (3).     Mr.   Jones. 

220.  Roman  Historiography.     (3). 

221.  Roman  Epigram.     (2). 
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DIVISION  II.     MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

ENGLISH,  GERMAN,  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

ENGLISH. 

la  and  lb.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  (5).  Mr. 
Mlller;  Miss  Breed;  Mr.  Phillips;  Mr.  Rankin;  Mr.  Richardson; 
Mr.  BuRROWEs;  Miss  Geery. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature.  (2).  Mr. 
Fairchild. 

3.  English  Literature:  General  View.  (3).  Mr.  Belden;  Mr. 
Fairchild;  Mr.  Rankin;  Mr.  Phillips. 

26.     Public  Speaking.     (2).     Mr.  Tisdel. 

27b.  Supplementary  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  (3).  Miss 
Breed;  Mr,  Rankin;  Mr.  Richardson;  Mr.  Burrowes. 

104.  The  Romantic  Movement.     (?).     Mr.  Tisdel. 

106.  Style  and  Usage.     (3).     Mr.  Miller. 

107.  Shakespeare,     (3).     Mr.  Fairchild. 

108.  Shakespeare.     (2).     Mr.  Fairchild. 

110.  American  Literature.     (3).     Mr.  Belden. 

111.  History  of  the  English  Language.     (3).     Mr.  Ramsay. 
112a.  Anglo-Saxon  Literature.     (3).     Mr.  Belden. 

113b.  Middle   English  Literature.     (3).     Mr.  Rankin. 

114.     Modern    Prose   Writers.     (3).     Mr.  Miller. 

116b.  Debating.     (3).     Mr.  Tisdel. 

117.  Recent  Current  English  Literature.  (Prerequisite,  course 
3,  and  either  course  104  or  109).     (3).     Mr.  Ramsay. 
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118.  English  Verification.     (2).     Mr.  Millee. 

127a.  The  Argumentative  Address.     (3).    Mr.  Tisdel. 

215.  Beowulf.     (3).     Mr.  Belden. 

219b.  Popular  Ballads.     (2).     Mr.  Belden. 

220.  Literary  Criticism.     (3).     Mr.  Fairchild. 

222.  The  Rise  of  the  Drama.     (3).     Mr.  Ramsay. 

223.  Elizabethan  Drama.     (3).     Mr.  Fairchild. 
225.  Seminary.     Subject  for  1911-12,  Chaucer. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

la  and  lb.  Beginning  Course  in  German.  (5).  Mr.  Almstedt; 
Mr.  Hoffman;  Miss  Stewart;  Mr.  Price. 

2a  and  2b.  Course  in  German  Reading,  Syntax  and  Composi- 
tion. (Prerequisite,  course  1).  (5).  Mr.  Hoffman;  Miss  Stewart; 
Mr.  Price. 

3.  Advanced  Reading  Course.  (Prerequisite,  courses  1  and 
2).     (3).     Miss  Stewart;  Mr.  Price. 

104a.  Masterpieces  in  Modern  German  Drama  and  Lyrics  and 
Novels.     (3).     Mr.  Almstedt. 

104b.     Masterpieces.     Same  as  104a.     Repeated. 

105a.     Outline  Course  in  German  Literature.     (3).     Mr.  Price. 

106.  Lessing.     (3).     Miss  Steavart. 

107.  Schiller.     (3).     Mr.  Hoffman. 

108.  Goethe.     (3).     Mr.  Almstedt. 


109b.     Outline    Course     in     Historical     Grammar. 
Stewart. 


(3).    Miss 
(2).       Mr. 


110b.     Deutsche     Aufsaetze     and     Stiluebungen 

Hoffman. 

111b.   Middle    High    German.      (3).     Mr.  Almstedt. 

212.     German  Literature  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  19th  Can 
tury.     (3).     Mr.  Price. 

213b.     Romanticism.     (3).     Mr.  Hoffman. 
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214a.     The  Reformation  and   Renaissance     (1500-1750).       (3). 
Mr.  Hoffman. 

215b.     Middle  High  German.     (3).     Mr.  Almstedt. 

216b.     History  of  the  Nibelungenlied.     (3).     Mr.  Hoffman. 

217b.     Old    High    German.     (Prerequisites,   course   220a).     (3). 
Mr.  Almstedt. 

218a.     Old      Norse.     (Prerequisite,      course      220a).     (3).     Mr. 
Almstedt. 

219b.     Old    Saxon.     (A    desirable    prereiiquisite,    course    220a). 
(3).     Mr.  Almstedt. 

220a.     Gothic.     (5).     Mr.  Almstedt. 

221.  Current  Publications.     (1).     Miss  Stewart. 

222.  Seminary.     Subject  to  be  determined. 


FRENCH. 

la  and  lb.     Elementary  Course.     (5).     Mr.  Mueray;   Mr.  Nei> 
son;  Mr.  Cavicchia. 

2a  and  2b.     Reading.     (5).     Mr.  Nelson;  Mr.  Cavicchia. 

3.     Advanced     French.     (Prerequisite,     course     2).     (3).    Mr. 
Mubbay. 

3b.     Course  3  complete  in  the  second  semester.     (Prerequisite, 
course  2).     (5).     Mr.  Murray. 

101.     General   Phonetics.     (1).     Mr.  Murray. 

103.  See  course  3,  the  second  semester  of  which  is  allowed  to 
count  in  this  group.     (3). 

103b.     See  course  3b,  three  hours  of  the  credit  for  which  may 
be  counted  in  this  group. 

104.  Composition  and  Conversation.     (Prerequisite,  course  3). 
(2).     Mr.  Nelson. 

106.  French    Literature.     (Prerequisite,  course  3).     (3).     Mr. 

MUKRAY. 

107.  The     Literature     of     the      Seventeenth    Century.     (Pre- 
requisite, course  3).     (3).     Mr.  Warshaw. 
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108.     The   Literature  of  the   Eighteenth   Century.     (Prerequi- 
site, course  3).     (3).     Mr.  Nelson. 

109a.     The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     (Prerequi- 
site, course  3).     (3).     Mr.  Cavicchia. 

109b.     The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     (Prerequi- 
site, course  3).     (3).     Mr.  Cavicchia. 

110.  The    Language    and    Literature   down    to   the   Sixteenth 
Century.      (Prerequisite,      course     106).       Lectures.        (1).       Mr. 

MUBRAY. 

111.  The  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     (Prerequisite, 
course  106).     (2).    Mr.  Nelson. 

212.     Seminary  in   French   Literature.     (2),   (3)    or   (4).     Mr. 
Murray. 

214.  General   Introduction  to  Romance  Philology.     (2).     Mr. 
Murray. 

215.  Old      French.     (Prerequisite,      course      214).     (2).    Mr. 
Murray. 

216.  Seminary  In   Romance  Philology.     (2).     Mr.  Warshaw; 
Mr.  Cavicchia;  Mr.  Murray. 

ITALIAN. 
20.     Elementary  Course.     (3).     Mr.  Cavicchia. 

121.  Dante,    Petrarch,    Boccaccio.     (3).     Mr.   Muebay   or   Mr. 
Cavicchia. 

122.  The    Literature    of    the    Sixteenth    Century.     (2).     Mr. 
Murray  or  Mr.  Cavicchia. 

Italian  Philology.     See  courses  214  and  216. 


SPANISH. 

30.  Elementary  Course.     (3).     Mr.  Waeshav^. 

31.  Second  Year  Course.     (3).     Mr.  Warshavs^. 

132.     General  Survey  of  Spanish   Literature.     (2).    Mr.  War- 
shaw. 


Spanish  Philology.     See  courses  214  and  216. 
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DIVISION  III.     PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 
EDUCATION,  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY. 

EDUCATION. 

la  and  lb.     Methods  and  Aims  of  Study.     (2).     Mr.  Hill. 

2a  and  2b.     Educational  Psychology.     (3).     Mr.  Pyle. 

110a.     Educational  Psychology.     (Advanced  course).     (3).    Mr. 
Pyle. 

111b.     Scientific   Testing    of    Methods.     (Prerequisite,   110a  or 
Its  equivalent).     (3).     Mr.  Pyle. 

112a.     The  Abnormal  Child.     (1).     Mr.  Pyle. 

113.     Current  Problems.     (1).     Mr.  Pyle. 

120.     History  of  Education.     (2).     Mr.  Coubsault. 

121a.     Educational   Classics.     (3).    Mr.  Coubsault. 

122b.     History  of  Education   in  the  United  States.     (2).     Mr. 

COURSAULT. 

210,  Seminary    in    Educational    Psychology.     Mr.    Hill;    Mr. 
Pyle. 

211.  Research  Course   in   Educational   Psychology.    Credit  to 
be  arranged.     Mr.  Pyle. 

220.     Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education.     Mr.  Coubsault. 

270.  Seminary   in   the   Philosophy  of    Education.     Mr.  Coub- 
sault. 

271.  Philosophy   of    Education.     (3).     Mr.   Coubsault. 


EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

la  and  lb.     Introduction  to  Psychology.  (3).    Mr.  Meyeb;  Mr. 
Weiss. 

2a  and  2b.     Perception  and   Behavior.  (3).    Mr.  Meyeb;   Mr. 
Weiss. 

103a  or  103b.     Differential  Psychology.  (2).     Mr.  Meyeb. 

104a  or  104b.     General   Esthetics.     (3).  Mr.  Meyeb. 
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105a  or  105b.  Theory  of  Music.     (3).     Mr.  Meyer. 

106a  or  106b.  Advanced  Psychology.     (3).     Mr.  Meyee. 

107a  or  107b.  Comparative  Psychology.     (2).     Mr.  Meyer. 

108a  or  108b.  Abnormal  Psychology.     (2).     Mr.  Meyer. 

109a  or  109b.  Text-books.     (4).     Mr.  Meyer. 

211a  or  211b.  Psychological  Seminary  and  Advanced  Labora- 
tory Work.     (2),  (3)   or   (4).     Mr.  Meyer. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

la  or  lb.     Deductive  Logic.     (2).     Mr.  Rogers;  Mr.  Hudson. 

2b.     Inductive  Logic.     (2).     Mr.  Hudson. 

6a.     Introduction  to  Philosophy.     (3).     Mr.  Hudson. 

103a.     Ethical    Theory.     (Prerequisite,    one    other    course    in 

philosophy  or  senior  standing).     (3).    Mr.  Hudson. 

104a.     History  of  Ancient  and   Medieval  Philosophy  from  the 
Ionian  Schools  to  Bacon.     (3).     Mr.  Rogers. 

104b.     History  of  Modern  Philosophy  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  19th  Centlry.     (3).     Mr.  Rogers. 

105b.     Contemporary   Tendencies    in    Metaphysics.      (3).     Mr. 
Hudson. 

109b.     Philosophical    Ideas    in    Recent    Literature.     (3).     Mr. 
Rogers. 

110a.  English  Scientific   Naturalism.     (3).     Mr.  Rogers. 

112b.  American    Ideals.      (3).     Mr.   Hudson. 

113a.  The  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.     (3).     Mr.  Rogers. 

224.  Seminary:    Pragmatism.     (2).     Mr.   Rogers. 

225.  Seminary:    Fundamental    Ethical    Problems.     (2).     Mr. 
Hudson. 
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DIVISION  IV.     HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 

ECONOMICS,   HISTORY,   POLITICAL   SCIENCE   AND   PUBLIC 
LAW,  SOCIOLOGY. 

ECONOMICS. 


la  and   lb.     General    Economics.      (5).     Mr.   Davenport;    Mr. 
Bell;   Mr.  Huse. 

2a.     Principles  of  Economics.     (2). 

105a  and  105b.     Money,  Credit  and  Banking.     (5).     Mr.  Bell; 
Mr.  Huse. 

106a  or  106b.     Economics  of  Transportation.     (3).     Mr.  Huse. 

108a  or  108b.     Insurance.     (2).     Mr.  Davenport. 

115a  or  115b.     Public  Revenues.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Mr. 
Davenport. 

117a.     Accounting.     (2  to  3).     Mr.  Bell. 

117b.     Advanced     Accounting.     Credit    to    be    arranged.     Mr. 
Bell. 

118a  or  118b.     Trusts  and  Combinations.     Credit  to  be  arranged- 
Mr.  Bell. 

209a  or  209b.     Crises  and  Depressions.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

211.  Advanced  Economic  Theory.     Credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr. 
Davenport. 

212.  Seminary.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Davenport. 

213      Seminary.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Bell. 

214.     History     of     Economics.     Credit     to    be     arranged.     Mr. 
Veblen. 

215a  or  215b.     Socialism.     (2).     Mr.  Veblen. 

216a  or  216b.     Statistics.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Bell. 

219.     The   Economic  Factors  of  Civilization.     Credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Mr.  Veblen. 
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HISTORY. 


la    and    lb.     European    History.     (5).    Mr.    Tbenholme;    Mr 
STia»HENs;  Mr.  Olmstead;  Mr.  Vaughn. 

2a    and     2b.     English     History.     (5).     Mr.     Tbenholme;     Mr. 
Vaughn. 

8a  and  3b.     American  History.     (5).     Mr.  Vn.Es;  Mr.  Stephens. 

5a.     Ancient   History.     (5).     Mr    Olmstead. 

100b.     Recent  European  History.     (3).     Mr.  Vaughn. 

110.     History  of  the  United  States.     (3).     Mr.  Vn.ES. 

120.     Modern    England    and    the    British    Empire.     (3).     Mr. 
Vaughn. 

130b.    Turkey  and  the  Eastern  Question.     (3).    Mr.  Olmstead. 

140a.     American   Social    History.     (3).     Mr.   Stephens. 

150b.     European    Culture    and    Civilization.     (3).     Mr.    Tben- 
holme. 

160.     Historiography  and  Historical  Method.     (1)  or  (2).    Mr. 
Tbenholme. 

170b.     History  of  Missouri.     (3).     Mr.  Vn.Es. 

180a.     Recent  United  States  History.     (2)  or  (3).     Mr.  Vn.ES. 

190.     Political   Thought   of  the  Ancient   World.     (2)    or    (3). 
Mr.  Olmstead. 

200.     Seminary  Course  In  European  Colonization.     (2)  or  (3). 
Mr.  Vaughn. 

210.     Seminary  Course  in  Ancient  History.     (2)   or  (3).     Mr. 
Olmstead. 

220.     Seminary  Course  In  American  Diplomatic  History.     (2) 
or  (3).     Mr.  Stephens. 

230.     Seminary    Course    In    American    Political    and    Govern- 
mental History.     (2)  or  (3).     Mr.  Viles. 

240.     Seminary   Course   In    English   Constitutional   and    Legal 
History.     (2)  or  (3).     Mr.  Tbenholme. 

250.     Seminary  In  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Work.     (2), 
(3)  or  (4). 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND   PUBLIC  LAW. 
la  and  lb.     American  Government.     (5).     Mr.  Loeb. 
103b.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.     (2).    Mr.  Loeb. 

104.  Comparative  Constitutional   Law.     (3).     Mr.  Shepabd. 

105.  Municipal   Government.     (2).     Mr.  Loeb. 


204.     Constitutional    Law    of    the    United    States. 
Loeb. 


(3) 


Mr. 


206.     Comparative   Administrative    Law.      (2).     Mr.    Shepabd. 

207b.  Colonial   Government.      (2).     Mr.   Shepabd. 

208a.  The  Government  of  Missouri.     (2).    Mr,  Loeb. 

209b.  The  Law  of  Taxation.     (2).    Mr.  Loeb. 

210.     History  of  Political  Theories.     (2).    Mr.  Shepabd. 

220.     Seminary    in    Administration.       (2),    (3)    or    (4).      Mr. 
Loeb;  Mr.  Shepabd. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

la  and  lb.     Elementary  Sociology.     (5).    Mr.  Ellwood. 

110a.  Modern  Charity.     (3).    Mr.  Pabmelee. 

111b.  Criminology.     (3).     Mr.  Pabmelee. 

112b.  Preventive  Philanthropy.     (2).     Mr.  Cross. 

115a.  Rural  Sociology.     (2).    Mr.  Pabmelee. 

116b.  Urban  Sociology.     (2).     Mr.  Pabmelee. 

125.     Anthropology  and  Ethnology.     (2).     Mr.  Pabmelee. 

120.     Advanced  Sociology.     (3).     Mr.  Ellwood. 

221a.  Biological   Sociology.     (3).     Mr.  Pabmelee. 

222b.  Statistical  Sociology.     (3).     Mr.  Pabmelee. 

230.     History  of  Social  Philosophy.     (2).     Mr.  Ellwood. 

231a.  History  of  Philanthropy  and  the   Poor  Law.      (2).     Mr. 
Cboss. 

240.     Seminary.    (2),  (3)  or  (4).    Mr.  Ellwood;  Mr.  Pabmelee; 
Mr.  Cboss. 
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DIVISION  V.     MATHEMATICAL   AND  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 


ASTRONOMY,    CHEMISTRY,    GEOLOGY   AND   MINERALOGY. 
MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS. 

ASTRONOMY. 

la  and  lb.     Descriptive  Astronomy.     (5). 

2.     Spherical    and    Practical    Astrononny.      (Prerequisite,    As- 
tronomy, la  or  lb,  Trigonometry,  and  General  Physics).     (3). 

3.     Spherical    and    Practical    Astronomy.      (2). 


104.     History  of  Astronomy, 
lb).     (3). 


(Prerequisite,  Astronomy  la  or 
(Prere- 


105.     Advanced   Spherical   and    Practical   Astronomy 

quisite.  Astronomy  2  or  3).     (3). 

106a.  Numerical   Computation.     (Prerequisite,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus).     (2). 

107b.     Method  of  Least  Squares.   (Prerequisite,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus).     (2). 

208.  Theory  of  Orbits  and  Special   Perturbations. 

209.  Celestial    Mechanics. 

210.  Research. 

CHEMISTRY. 


4a    and    4b.     Elementary     Inorganic    Chemistry. 

Schlundt;  Mr.  Morlan,  and  assistants. 


(5).      Mr. 


5a  and  5b.  Organic  Chemistry.  (Prerequisite,  Elementary 
Inorganic  Chemistry).     (3).     Mr.  Calvert;   Mr.  Bristow. 

6a  and  6b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (Prerequisite,  a 
year's  work  in  chemistry  in  a  high  school).  (5).  Mr.  Schlundt; 
Mr.  Morlan. 

9a  and  9b.     Inorganic  Preparations.      (3). 

25a  and  25b.  Analytical  Chemistry.  (Prerequisite,  Elementary 
Inorganic  Chemistry).     (5).     Mr.  Brown;   Mr.  Gibson. 

27a.  and  27b.  Qualitative  Analysis.  (Prerequisite,  General 
Chemistry).     (5).    Mr.  GmsoN. 
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56b.     Glass  Working.     (1).     Mr.  Morlan. 

110a  and  110b.     Advanced  Inorganic  Cliemistry.   (Prerequisites, 
Qualitative  Analysis  and  Organic  Chemistry).     (3).     Mr.  Calvert. 

111.     Organic  Chemistry.     (3).     Mr.  Calvert;   Mr.  Bristow. 

112a  and  112b.     Preparation  of  Organic  Compounds.      (2)     or 
(3).    Mr.  Calvert. 

113a    and    113b.       Preparation    of    Organic    Compounds    and 
Organic  Analysis.     (3),  (4),  or  (5).    Mr.  Calvert. 

121.     Quantitative  Chemical   Analysis.      (Prerequisite,  Qualita- 
tive Analysis  27a  or  27b).     (3).    Mr.  Gibson. 

122a.  Technical  Analysis.     (Prerequisite,  Quantitative  Analysis 
121).     (3).    Mr.  Gibson,  or  Mr.  Brown. 

123b.     Technical  Analysis.     (Prerequisite,  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis 121).     (3).     Mr.  Gibson,  or  Mr.  Brown. 

125a.  Quantitative   Organic   Analysis.      (Must  be  preceded   or 
accompanied  by  Quantitative  Analysis  121).     (3).     Mr.  Calvert. 

126b.  Quantitative  Organic   Analysis.      (3).     Mr.  Calvert. 

127.     Advanced    Qualitative    Analysis.      (Prerequisite,   Qualita- 
tive Analysis  27a  or  27b).     (2).    Mr.  Gibson. 

131.     Physical    Chemistry.      (Prerequisite,    Organic    Chemistry 
111).     (3),  (4)  or  (5).     Mr,  Schlundt,  Mr.  Morlan. 

133.     Electro-chemistry.       (Prerequisites,     Organic     Chemistry 
111;   Physics  3).     (3),    (4)    or    (5).     Mr.  Schlundt. 

135a    or    135b.       Radioactivity.      (Prerequisites,  undergraduate 
courses  in  physics  and  chemistry).     (3).    Mr.  Schlundt. 

141a.     Industrial    Chemistry.      (Prerequisites,    Qualitative   An- 
alysis 27a  or  27b,  Organic  Chemistry  111).      (3).     Mr.  Brown. 

142b.     Industrial  Chemistry.     (Prerequisites,  same  as  for  141a). 
(2)   or   (3).     Mr.  Brown. 

151a  or  151b.     History  of  Chemistry.      (Prerequisites,  Organic 
Chemistry  111,  and  Physical  Chemistry  131).      (3). 


200.     Chemistry    of   the    Rare    Earths, 
tative  Analysis  121).     (3).     Mr.  Brown. 


(Prerequisite,    Quanti- 


211a  and  211b.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.     (Prerequisite, 
Organic  Chemistry  111).     (2)  or  (3).     Mr.  Calvert. 
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221.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.     (Prerequisite,  Quanti- 
tative Analysis  121).    Credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Guisox. 

231.     IVIathematical  Chemistry.     (Prerequisite,  Chemistry  131). 
(2).    Mr.  MoRLAN. 

171.     Research. 


GEOLOGY    AND    MINERALOGY. 

la  and  lb.  Principles  of  Geology.  (5).  Mr.  Beanson  and  as- 
sistant. 

2a.  Geology  of  Soils.     (3).     Mr.  Emebson. 

3b.  Geology  for  Engineers.     (3).     Mr.  Emerson. 

4b.  Rocks  and   Rock   Minerals.     (3). 

5a.  Mineralogy.      (5). 

6a.  Geography  of  North  America.     (5).    Mr.  Emerson. 

7b.  Geography  of   Europe.      (5).     Mr.  Emerson. 

8b.  Commercial    Geography.      (3).     Mr.   Emerson. 

100a.  Economic  Geology.  (Prerequisites,  courses  la  or  lb, 
and  elementary  chemistry,  and  Geology  4b  if  the  course  is  taken 
as  graduate  work).     (3). 

101b.  Economic  Geology.  (Prerequisites,  courses  la  or  lb  and 
elementary  chemistry,  and  Geology  5a  if  the  course  is  taken  as 
graduate  work).     (3). 

102b.  Advanced  Physiogrophy.  ( Prerequigitee,  la  or  lb,  or  6a 
or  7b).     (3  to  5).     Mr.  Emerson. 

103a.  Historical  Geology.  (Prerequisite,  course  la  or  lb).  (3). 
Mr.  Branson. 

104b.  Geologic  Life  Development.  (Prerequisites,  courses  la  or 
lb  and  a  course  in  zoology).      (3).     Mr.   Branson. 


105.     Field  Course.     (Prerequisite,  la  or  lb).     (8).     Mr.  Bran- 


son. 


106b.  Petrology.     (Prerequisites,  4b  and  General  Physics).     (5). 

200b.  Ore    Deposits.      (Prerequisites,   lb,   5a,   100a,   101b,  Chem- 
istry 6a  and  General  Physics).     (4). 
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202a.  Strathigraphic  Geology.  (Prerequisites,  103a  and  104b). 
(5).     Mr.  Branson. 

203b.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  (Prerequisite,  104b).  (5). 
Mr.  Branson. 

205.  Research  Work.  Offered  by  members  of  the  department 
in  their  respective  lines. 

MATHEMATICS. 

7a  and  7b.  Elementary  Mathematics.  Algebra,  three  times  a 
week;  solid  geometry,  twice  a  week.  This  course  may  be  elected 
for  full  credit  only  by  special  permission. 

3a  or  3b.  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  (Prerequisite,  one  and 
one-half  units  in  algebra  for  entrance,  or  course  7).     (5). 


4a    or    4b.     Analytical    Geometry.       (Prerequisite,    course    3). 


(5), 


la  or  lb.     General  Course.     (5). 

5a  or  5b.     Differential  Calculus.     (Prerequisites,  courses  3  and 
4,  or,  with  special  permision,  course  1).     (4  or  5). 

6a  or  6b.     Integral  Calculus.     (Prerequisites,  course  5,  or,  with 
special  permission,  2).     (4  or  5). 

2a  or  2b.     Short  Course  in  Calculus.     (Prerequisite,  a  grade  of 
"M"  or  higher  in  course  1).      (5). 


100.     Second  Course  in  Calculus.     (3) 


Mr.  Westfaix. 
(3), 


110a.  Theory    of    Equations    and     Determinants. 
DuNiax. 


Mr. 


115b.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry.     (3).    Mr.  Dunkel. 

120a.  Elements   of    Differential    Equations.      (3).     Mr.  Iniold. 

125b.    Applications   of    Differential    Equations.     (Prerequitite, 
besides  the  calculus,  course  120a).     (3).    Mr.  Ingold. 

130a.  Elements   of    Differential    Geometry.      (3). 

135b.  Elements  of  Projective  Geometry.     (3). 

140a  or  140b.    Mathematical  Laboratory.    Credit  to  be  arranged. 

150.     History  of   Mathematics.      (2).     Mr.  Ames. 

160a  or  160b.     The  Theory  of  Probability.     (2). 

190a  or  190b.    Seminary.    Credit  to  be  arranged. 

200a.  Modern  Algebra.     (3). 
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205b. 

Infinite 

Series 

and 

Other  Infinite  Processes. 

(3). 

Mr. 

Ames. 

210. 

Vector 

Theory 

and 

Multiple  Algebra.     (3). 

230.     Theory    of    Functions    of     Real    Variables.       (3).      Mr. 
Hedrick. 

250a  or  250b.  Theory  of  Differential  Equations.     (3). 

260a  or  260b.  Theory  of  Groups.     (3). 

275.     Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics. 

(3).     Mr.  Kellogg. 

280a  or  280b.     Calculus  of  Variations. 
290a  or  290b.     Research  Courses. 


PHYSICS. 

la   and    lb.     Elementary    Physics. 
Rentschlee:  Mr.  Jones. 


(5), 


Mr.    Stewart:    Mr. 


2b.     Elementary    Physics.      (6).      Mr.    Rentschler. 

4a    and    4b.     General    Physics.      (Prerequisite,    Trigonometry). 
(5).     Mr.  Rentschler. 

3.     General   Physics.     (Prerequisite,  Trigonometry).     (5).    Mr. 
Stewart;   Mr.  Reese;   Mr.  Rentschler;   Mr.  Wheelock;   Mr.  Jones. 

20.     General  Laboratory  Physics.     (1)   or  (2).     Mr.  Reese  and 
Mr.  Rentschler. 


18a. 
Reese. 


Mechanics.       (Prerequisite,    Trigonometry).       (3), 


Mr. 


108.  Electricity    and    Light.      (Prerequisite,    course    1    or    3). 
(1),    (2),  or    (3).     Mr.  Stewart;   Mr.  Reese. 

106.     Mechanics  and   Heat.     (1),   (2),  or   (3).     Mr.  Reese. 

109.  Advanced   Work   In   General    Physics.      (2),    (3)    or    (4). 
Mr.  Stewart;  Mr.  Reese. 

104a.  Electrical    Measurements.     (Prerequisites,  course  4  or  3 
and  calculus).   (5).  Mr.  Stewart;   Mr.  Rentschler;  Mr.  Wheelock. 

110b.  Electricity   and    Magnetism.      (Prerequisite,  course  4   or 
3).     (3).    Mr.  Rentschler. 
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Mi- 


Mr 


112a.  Heat. 

112b.  Light.     (3).     Mr.  Reese. 

117b.  Spectroscopy.     (Prerequisite,  course  4  or  3).     (3) 
Reese. 

205.  Theory  of  Light.     (3).     Mr.  Stewart. 

207.     Theory     of     Electricity     and      Magnetism.       (3). 
Stewabt. 

206.  Theory  of   Heat.     (3).     Mr.  Reese. 
215.     Dynamics.     (3).     Mr.  Reese. 

221b.  Electrical   Waves.      (2).     Mr.  Stewart. 

210.  Seminary.     (1). 

211.  Research  Work.     Mr.  Stewart;  Mr.  Reese;  Mr.  Rentsch- 


leb. 


DIVISION  VI.     BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY,  BOTANY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY. 

ANATOMY    AND    HISTOLOGY, 
la.     Elementary    Anatomy.     (5).     Mr.    Jackson;    Mr.    Heldt. 

102.  Dissection.      (6).     Mr.  Jackson;  Mr.  Lowery;  Mr.  Heldt. 

103.  Normal  Histology.     (4).    Mr.  Lowery. 
104a.  Neurology.     (3).     Mr.  Jackson. 

105b.  Topographic  Anatomy.     (3).    Mr.  Jackson. 

206.  Advanced  Anatomy,   Histology  or   Embryology. 

207.  Research.     Mr.  Jackson. 


BOTANY. 

la  and  lb.     General    Botany.     (5).     Mr.   Durand;    Mr.  Reese; 
Miss  Keene. 

2a.     Morphology  of  the  Fungi.     (3).     Mr.  Reed. 
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3a  and   3b.     General    Bacteriology.     Mr.   Reed. 

4b.     Seed   Plants.     (3).     Mr.  Reed. 

5a.     Taxonomy    of    the    Algae    and     Bryophytes.       (2).      Mr. 

DUEAND. 

6b.     Taxonomy  of  the  Pteriodophytes.     (2).     Mr.  Duband. 

7b.     Diseases  of  Plants.     (1).     Mr.  Reed. 

100a.  Plant  Physiology.     (3).     Mr.  Reed. 

101b.  Plant  Physiology.     (3).    Mr.  Reed. 

102b.  Physiology  of  the  Fungi.     (3).     Mr.  Reed. 

104b.  Histological  Methods.     (2).    Mr.  Duband. 

105.     Comparative    Morphology    and    Embryology.      (3).     Mr. 

DURAND. 

106a.  Principles  of  Plant  Breeding.     (2).     Mr.  Reed. 

107.     Special  Problems.     (2  or  more).     Mr.  Reed;  Mr.  Duband. 

200.  Seminary.      (1).     Mr.  Reed. 

201.  Research.     Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged.     Mr.  Reed; 

Mr.    DURAND. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

lb.  Elementary  Physiology.     (5).     Mr.  Gbeene,  Mr.  Hanson. 

102a.  Experimental   Physiology.     (4). 

103a.   Experimental  Physiology.   (6).  Mr.  Greene;  Mr.  Hanson. 

104b.  Physiological   Chemistry.      (4). 

105b.  Experimental     Pharmacology.       (4).      Mr.    Gbeene,    Mr. 
Hanson. 

107a  or  107b.  Toxicology.     (2  or  3).     Mr. 

208.     Journal  Club.     (1).    Mr.  Greene. 

209a.  The  Pharmacology  of  the  Circulatory  System.     (3).   Mr. 
Gbeene. 

210.  Advanced     Physiology.      Credit    to    be    arranged.      Mr. 
Gbeene. 

211.  Investigation.     Mr.  Gbeene. 

212.  Seminary.     Mr.  Greene. 
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ZOOLOY. 

1 

la  and  lb.     General  Zoology.     (5).    Mr.  Lefevre;  Mr.  Curtis; 
Mr.  Tannreuther. 

2b. 

Theory  of  Evolution.     (1).    Mr.  Curtis. 

3a. 

Mammalian  Osteology.     (1).    Mr.  Tannreuther. 

4. 

FEVBE. 

Comparative    Anatomy    of    Vertebrates.      (3).     Mr.    Le- 

5a.  Zoology  of  Invertebrates.     (5).     Mr.  Curtis. 

100b.  Embryology    of    Vertebrates.      (3).     Mr.     Lefevre;     Mr. 
Tannbeuther. 

101b. 
Curtis. 

Comparative    Embryology    of    Invertebrates.      (3).     Mr. 

102b. 

Cytology.     (3).     Mr.  Lefevre. 

103a. 

Experimental  Zoology.     (3).     Mr.  Lefevre. 

104a. 
fetre. 

Experimental    Evolution    and    Heredity.      (2).     Mr.   Le- 

200. 

Research. 

201. 

Seminary. 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ART. 

1 

1. 

Appreciation.     (1).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

2a  and  2b.     Introduction  to  Art.     (5).     Mr.  Carr. 

3. 

Theory  of   Design.      (3).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

4.     Construction.     (3)     Mr.  Ankeney;    Mr.  Carr. 

105. 

Pictorial    Composition.      (2).     Mr.   Ankeney. 

106. 

Painting.     (3).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

107. 

Tone.     (3).     Mr.  Ankeney. 

208. 

Seminary.     Mr.  Ankeney. 

HISTORY  OF  ART. 

1. 

History  of  Modern  Painting.     (2).    Mr.  Pickard. 

105. 
Painting 

History  of  Modern  Belgian,  Modern  Dutch  and  American 

.     (2).     Mr.  Pickard. 
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111.     History  of  Renaissance  Painting.     (3).     Mr.  Pickard. 

113.  iVIasterpleces  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting 
of  Classical,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  Times.     (1).     Mr.  Pickakd. 

116.     Seminary  in  the  History  of  Art.    Mr.  Pickaed. 

MUSIC. 
3.     Harmony.     (3).     Mr.  Pommer. 

4a.  Applied  Harmony.     (3).    Mr.  Pommee. 

4b.  Counterpoint.     (3).     Mr.  Pommee. 

7.  Appreciation.     (2).     Mr.  Pommee. 

8.  University  Chorus.     (1).    Mr.  Pommee. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

A  well  equipped  gymnasium  for  men  and  one  for  women  and 
excellent  fields  for  football,  baseball,  basket-ball,  tennis,  track,  and 
golf  offer  abundant  opportunity  for  physical  development  to  all 
classes  of  students.  Excellent  instruction  in  military  science  and 
tactics  is  offered  in  the  Military  School  which  is  in  charge  of  an 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army  detailed  by  the  War  Department  as 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  All  women  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  required  to  take  physical  train- 
ing three  times  a  week.  All  men  are  required  to  take  one  year 
of  physical  training  and  one  year  of  military  science  three  times 
a  week  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In  the  case  of 
appointed  cadets,  a  second  year  in  military  science  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  year  of  physical  training.  During  the  junior  and 
senior  years  students  may  take  military  science  or  physical  training 
three  times  a  week  and  receive  a  credit  towards  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  one  hour  a  semester. 


For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  address 

J.  C.  Jones, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 

For  catalogue  of  the  University  and  for  special  circulars  of  the 
Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine, 
School  of  Engineering,  and  School  of  Journalism,  address 

Mailing  Clerk, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

j 

AT  COLUMBIA. 

1913 

Summer  Session 

June   13, 

Thursday,   Registration. 

June   13, 

Friday,   Organization   of  Classes. 

July   4, 

Friday,  Holiday. 

August  12, 

Tuesday,   Lectures   Close. 

August  13, 

Wednesday                ^      Examinations. 
Thursday                    J 

August  14, 

First   Semester 

September  15,  16, 

17,    Monday,    Tuesday    and    Wednesday,     Entrance 

Examinations    and    Registration. 

1                             September    18, 

Thursday,   at   8   a.   m.    Class   Work   in   All   Di- 

i 

visions   Begins. 

[                            September   18, 

Thursday,  at  10  a.  m.  Opening  Convocation. 

I                             October   2, 

Thursday,   Quarterly  meeting  of   Curators. 

i                             November  27, 

Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

^                            December  16, 

Tuesday,  Annual  Meeting  of  Curators. 

!:                             December  19, 

Friday,  at  4  p.  m.  to        -j 

'                                     1914 

I  Christmas   Holidays. 

January     5, 

Monday,  at  8  a.  m.            J 

,                            January  24, 
]                            January  31, 

Saturday,  to        1     ^,.  ,  ^^         -r- 

q  -      1                    >-    Mid- Year  Exammations. 

Second  Semester 

e                             January    29,    30, 

31,    Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Entrance  Ex- 

aminations. 

February  2,   3, 

Monday   and    Tuesday,      Registration,      Second 

Semester. 

February  4, 

Wednesday,  at  8  a.  m.    Class  Work  in  All  Di- 
visions Begins. 

February   5, 

Thursday,  at  10  a.  m.,  Opening  Convocation. 

April     2, 

Thursday,   Quarterly   Meeting  of   Curators. 

April     9, 

Thursday,  at  4  p.  m.  to         "\    ^            ^^   ,.  , 
Wednesday,  at  8  a.  m.            J  ^^'^^'  Holidays. 

April  15, 

I 

May  30, 
June     6, 

Saturday,  to  \                             . 
Saturday          J      ^^"^^   Exammations. 

June     7, 

Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June     8, 

Monday,  Class  Day. 

June     8,    9,    10, 

Monday,    Tuesday,    and    Wednesday,    Entrance 
Examinations. 

June     9, 

Tuesday,  Alumni  Day. 

June  10, 

Wednesday,  Commencement  Day. 

June  10, 

Wednesday,  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  Curators. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 


The  University  of  Missouri  was  located  at  Columbia,  in  1839, 
and  instruction  in  Academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  In  carrying 
out  its  aim  to  be  of  the  highest  service  to  the  State,  the  University 
offers  not  only  ample  facilities  for  liberal  academic  training,  but 
also  for  professional  training.  Beginning  as  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  in  1839,  it  has  established  new  divisions  of  instruction  from 
time  to  time  as  these  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  citizens  of  the 
State  and  it  now  consists  of  the  following: 

I.  College  of  Arts  and  Science   (1839). 

II.  School  of  Education  (1867). 

III.  College  of  Agriculture   (1870). 

IV.  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  Rolla  (1870). 

V.  School  of  Law  (1872). 

VI.  School  of  Medicine  (1873). 

VII.  School  of  Engineering  (1877). 

VIII.  Graduate  School   (1896). 

IX.  School  of  Journalism  (1906). 

X.  Extension  Division   (1910). 

There  are  also  special  minor  divisions  for  particular  lines  of 
work,  the  chief  of  which  are:  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  the  Mining  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  Military  Department.  All  of  these  divisions  are  located  at 
Columbia  with  the  exception  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 
and  the  Mining  Experiment  Station,  which  are  at  Rolla. 

Columbia  is  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants  and  is  situated 
near  the  center  of  the  State,  half  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City.  It  is  reached  by  the  Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railways.  It  is  a  prosperous  town,  affording  pleasant  homes 
for  students,  with  the  conveniences  of  a  larger  city  without  its 
diversions. 

The  grounds  at  Columbia  comprise  over  seven  hundred  acres 
and  are  divided  into  the  Quadrangle,  the  Horticultural  Grounds,  the 
Physical  Education  Grounds,  and  the  Agricultural  College  Farm. 

The  following  University  buildings  are  located  at  Columbia: 
Academic  Hall;  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  Chemis- 
try, Agricultural  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology  and  Geology;  Engi- 
neering; Manual  Arts;  three  powerhouses;  Medical  Laboratory 
Building;  Parker  Memorial  Hospital  including  the  Busch  Clinic; 
Agricultural  Building;  Horticultural  Building;  Green  Houses;  Live- 
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Stock  Judging,  Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  and  Veterinary  Buildings, 
and  the  Agricultural  College  Farm  Barns  and  Buildings;  Switzler 
Hall  (Journalism);  the  President's  house,  and  the  dwelling  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture;  Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls  (dor- 
mitories for  men);  Read  Hall  (dormitory  for  women);  Rothwell 
Gymnasium;  the  High  School  and  the  Elementary  School  Buildings 
used  for  practice  schools  by  the  School  of   Education. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

In  the  present  organization  of  the  University,  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  is  the  gateway  to  all  the  professional  schools,  since 
two  years  of  the  work  in  this  College,  or  the  equivalent,  is  now  re- 
quired for  admission  to  all  professional  and  technical  work,  except 
that  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Students  intending  to 
enter  the  Schools  of  Education,  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  or 
Journalism  will  find  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  to  secure  the  sixty  hours  credit  necessary  for  ad- 
mission. The  elective  system  in  the  College  makes  it  possible  for 
students  to  take  such  specific  subjects  as  may  be  prescribed  as  a  part 
of  the  sixty  hours  required. 

While  the  preparation  of  students  for  admission  to  the  various 
professional  schools  is  an  important  function  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science,  it  is  by  no  means  so  important  as  the  training  of  students 
who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  for  higher  degrees.  For  such  students  the  College  offers  a  wide 
range  of  courses  in  the  following  subjects:  anatomy  and  histology, 
astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  classical  archaeology  and  the  history 
of  art,  economics,  education,  English,  geology  and  mineralogy,  Ger- 
manic languages,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  pathol- 
ogy and  bacteriology,  philosophy,  preventive  medicine,  experimental 
psychology,  physical  training,  physics,  physiology,  political  science 
and  public  law,  Romance  languages,  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philol- 
ogy, sociology,  theory  and  practice  of  art,  and  zoology. 

Statistics  show  that  the  college  graduate  has  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  the  non-graduate  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  a  well  disciplined  mind.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  all  the  professions,  but  it  is  also  true  of  the  higher  forms  of  com- 
mercial activity.  Those  at  the  head  of  important  business  enterprises 
are  now  seeking  college  graduates  for  the  most  responsible  positions. 
Thus,  a  college  training,  to  put  it  on  the  very  lowest  plane,  in- 
creases many  fold  the  earning  capacity  of  the  student  who  will  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  receiving  it;  and  by  increasing  the  earning 
capacity  of  those  whom  it  trains,  the  College  is  adding  yearly  great 
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sums  to  the  riches  of  the  commonwealth.  This,  however,  is  the  least 
return  made  to  the  state  for  the  support  which  it  gives.  The  larger 
return  is  found  in  the  increased  fitness  for  service  given  to  those  who 
will  be  future  citizens,  in  the  higher  ideals  of  life  and  duty  imparted 
to  them,  and  in  the  larger  capacity  for  happiness  created  in  them. 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

Fifteen  (15)  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  this  College.  A 
unit  is  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pursued  five  periods  a  week  for  at 
least  thirty-six  weeks. 

Of  these  units  the  student  must  offer  at  least  three  in  English, 
one  in  algebra,  one  in  plane  geometry,  and  two  in  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  subjects  in  which  the  remaining  eight  units  must  be 
offered  and  the  number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  each  subject 
are  set  forth  below. 

English:     One  unit,  in  addition  to  the  three  units  required. 

History:  Four  units.  They  may  be  in  ancient  history,  mediaeval 
and  modern  history,  English  history,  American  history.  A  half  unit 
in  English  or  American  history  will  be  accepted  only  when  accom- 
panied by  at  least  one  unit  in  European  history.  One-half  unit  in 
civil  government  will  be  accepted  only  when  accompanied  by  at  least 
one-half  unit  in  American   history. 

Mathematics:  Two  units,  in  addition  to  the  two  units  required. 
These  may  be  advanced  arithmetic,  one-half  unit;  algebra,  one  unit; 
solid  geometry,  one-half  unit;  plane  trigonometry,  one-half  unit. 

Sciences:  Not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  units  may  be 
offered  in  any  of  the  following  sciences:  botany,  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology.  One  unit  may  be  offered  in  each  of  the  following:  agricul- 
ture, general  biology,  physiology  (when  preceded  by  a  year  in  gen- 
eral biology,  botany  or  zoology),  physical  geography. 

Foreign  Languages:  Units  may  be  offered  in  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, French,  or  Spanish:  not  less  than  two  units  in  any  one  lan- 
guage nor  more  than  four  in  Latin,  three  in  Greek,  three  in  German, 
three  in  French,  and  three  in  Spanish. 

Miscellaneous:  Not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  units  in 
each  may  be  offered  in  drawing,  domestic  science  and  manual  train- 
ing. One  unit  in  each  may  be  offered  in  bookkeeping  and  music, 
one-half  unit  in  each  may  be  offered  in  economics  and  commercial 
geography.  Not  more  than  four  units,  however,  may  be  offered  in 
commercial  and  industrial   subjects. 

Admission  from  Accredited  Schools:  Graduates  of  accr-edited 
schools  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  without 
examination,  when  they  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Principal 
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or  Superintendent  showing  that  they  have  completed  the  require- 
ments for  admission  as  set  forth  above.  This  certificate  should  be 
sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty  as  early  in  the  summer 
as  possible. 

Admission  by  Examination:  Examinations  for  admission  for 
students  who  are  not  graduates  of  Accredited  Schools  are  held  in 
September,  February  and  June  of  each  year.  For  exact  date  and 
program,  see  the  annual  Catalogue. 

Admission  of  Special  Students  and  Hearers:  Students  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  show  good  reasons  for  not  taking  a 
regular  course  and  who  pass  such  tests  as  demonstrate  their  fitness 
to  pursue  the  courses  selected,  may  be  admitted  by  the  Dean  of  the 
University  Faculty  as  special  students  without  passing  the  regular 
examination  required  for  admission.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  take 
work  for  credit,  they  may  be  admitted  as  "hearers,"  in  which  case 
they  are  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  regular  class  attendance 
and  examinations. 

Admission  with  Advanced  Standing:  Students  from  other  uni- 
versities or  from  colleges  or  normal  schools  are  granted  advanced 
standing  upon  work  done  there  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
courses  offered  in  this  College.  At  least  one  year's  work  in  resi- 
dence  (the  senior  year),  however,  is  required  for  graduation. 


REQUIRED  WORK. 

The  required  work  of  the  College  is  arranged  with  the  view  of 
supplementing  and  rounding  out  the  training  of  the  high  school. 
Students  frequently  go  through  the  high  school  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  important  languages  or  sciences  or  with  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  them.  To  supply  such  deficiencies  in  the  student's  prepara- 
tory training,  certain  courses  are  required  during  the  freshman  or 
[sophomore  year.  Every  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  three 
hours  in  English.  The  other  requirements  depend  upon  the  work 
done  by  the  students  in  the  high  school. 

If  a  student  does  not  present  three  units  for  admission  in  mathe- 
matics, five  hours  in  mathematics  or  two  hours  in  logic  and  three 
hours  in  psychology  are  required.  If  he  does  not  present  four 
units  in  ancient  languages  and  four  units  in  history  for  admision,  five 
hours  in  each  are  required.  If  he  does  not  present  three  units  in 
modern  languages,  five  hours  of  modern  languages  are  required. 
If  he  does  not  present  two  units  in  biological  science  (botany,  zool- 
ogy) and  two  units  in  physical  science  (chemistry,  physics),  five 
hours  in  each  are  required. 
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ELECTIVE  WORK. 

With  the  exception  of  the  required  work  mentioned  above  the 
work  in  the  College  is  wholly  elective  and  the  student  makes  such 
choice  and  combination  of  the  courses  offered  as  he  desires  subject 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  his  adviser.  Before  the  close  of  the 
sophomore  year  each  candidate  for  graduation  must  select  a  major 
and  a  minor  and  this  selection  must  be  approved  by  a  professor  or 
an  assistant  professor  chosen  by  the  student  from  that  Division  of 
the  College  in  which  he  wishes  to  make  his  major.  The  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  adviser  are  thereby  prescribed  for  the  student. 

STUDY-CARDS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  each  student  is  required  to  enter 
on  a  blank  form  provided  for  that  purpose,  called  a  study-card,  a  list 
of  the  studies  he  wishes  to  pursue.  The  student  must  consult  the 
Committee  on  Enrollment  or  the  Dean  in  making  out  this  card. 
He  must  also  fill  out  a  course  card  for  each  course  entered  on  the 
study-card. 

A  student  may  not  take  more  than  sixteen  nor  less  than  twelve 
hours  a  week  (physical  training  and  military  science  not  counted), 
but  permission  to  add  work  without  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  above  the  limit  of  sixteen  hours  shall  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Dean.  When  a  student  has  elected  a  course  that  runs 
through  both  semesters,  he  must  abide  by  the  election  unless  he 
fails  in  the  work  of  the  first  semester  or  can  secure  the  permission 
of  the  Faculty  to  abandon  it  or  to  make  a  substitution. 

GRADES. 

While  no  student  is  permitted  to  sign  up  for  more  than  sixteen 
hours,  he  may  gain  considerable  extra  credit  by  excellent  or  superior 
work.  For  work  of  the  grade  of  E  (the  highest  grade)  thirty  per  cent 
additional  credit  is  given,  and  for  work  of  the  grade  of  S  (the  next 
highest  grade)  fifteen  per  cent  additional  credit  is  given.  This  extra 
credit  may  not  be  counted  in  estimating  a  major  or  a  minor.  It  may 
be  counted,  however,  in  the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  grad- 
uation and  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  of  superior  ability  to 
materially  shorten  his  course.  The  ablest  and  most  industrious  stu- 
dents can  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  three  and  one-half  years. 

ELECTIVES  FROM  OTHER  DIVISIONS. 

A  large  number  of  courses  in  other  Divisions  are  open  to  stu- 
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dents  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  which  they  may  elect  for 
credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  total  credit, 
however,  that  may  be  received  for  such  courses  is  limited  to  nine 
hours,  except  for  work  in  Law  and  in  Home  Economics.  Seniors 
may  elect  twenty-two  hours  from  the  first  year  in  Law,  and  women 
students  may  elect  fifteen  hours  in  Home  Economics.  Students  may 
also  elect  nine  hours  from  certain  courses  given  in  the  Bible  College. 
For  a  list  of  courses  that  may  be  elected,  see  the  annual  Catalogue. 

COMBINED  COURSES. 

Seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  are  permitted  to  elect 
practically  the  entire  first  year  of  Law,  thus  enabling  them  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bach- 
elor of  Law  in  six  years.  All  the  courses  of  the  first  and  second 
years  in  Medicine  are  accepted  for  credit  in  the  College  except  prin- 
ciples of  medicine,  a  one  hour  course,  thus  enabling  the  student  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
for  the  Medical  Certificate  in  four  years.  Students  may  also  com- 
plete in  four  years  and  one  summer  by  doing  good  work  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  (120)  Hours  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion. This  is  four  years'  work  for  the  average  student.  Included  in 
this  total  credit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  the  student  must 
have  a  major  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  and  a  minor  of  at  least 
twelve  hours.  At  least  twelve  hours  of  the  major  must  consist  of 
advanced  work.  The  student  chooses  his  own  major  and  minor,  but 
the  courses  making  up  the  major  or  minor  must  be  approved  by 
his  adviser,  as  explained  under  "Elective  Work"  (see  page  7).  The 
major  and  the  minor  are  not  made  in  subjects,  but  in  Groups  of  the 
College.  These  Groups  are  as  follows:  (1)  Classical  Languages 
(Classical  Archaeology,  Greek  Latin,  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology);  (2)  Modern  Languages  (English,  German,  Romance 
Languages);  (3)  Philosophy  and  Education  (Education,  Philosophy, 
Experimental  Psychology);  (4)  History  and  Political  Science  (Eco- 
nomics, History,  Political  Science  and  Public  Law,  Sociology);  (5) 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  (Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geol- 
ogy and  Mineralogy,  Mathematics,  Physics);  (6)  Biological  Sciences 
(Anatomy  and  Histology,  Botany,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Phy- 
siology, Preventive  Medicine,  Zoology). 

For  further  particulars,  see  the  annual  Catalogue. 
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HONORS  CURRICULA. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  is  desirous  of 
encouraging  in  every  way  high  scholarship  on  the  part  of  its  stu- 
dents. For  this  purpose  a  system  of  "Honors  Curricula"  has  been 
adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  capable  and  industrious  students. 
To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  an  honors  curriculum,  a  student  must 
have  sixty  (60)  hours  towards  graduation.  He  must  have  made  an 
average  grade  of  S  (superior)  in  all  courses  required  for  admission 
to  the  honors  curriculum  which  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and  in  all  other 
courses  completed  by  him  he  must  have  made  an  average  of  M 
(medium).  For  graduation  with  honors,  a  student  must  complete  at 
least  90  hours  and  in  addition  to  this  he  must  have  done  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  in  charge  of  his  honors  courses,  all  the  work  of 
those  courses.  He  is  also  required  to  pass  thorough  oral  and  written 
examinations  on  all  the  work  of  the  honors  curriculum  pursued  by 
him.  When  a  student  has  fulfilled  these  requirements,  he  will  be 
recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  honors  or 
with  high  honors  in  the  subject  or  subjects  of  his  honors  curriculum, 
according  to  the  measure  of  excellence  which  he  has  shown  in  his 
work  and  in  the  final  examinations. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  following  scholarships  and  prizes  are  open  to  undergraduates 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science: 

Curators'  Scholarships. 

1.  Honor  Graduates  of  Accredited  High  Schools: 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  graduating 
class  of  an  accredited  high  school  who  has  the  highest  rank  and  en- 
titles the  holder  to  exemption  from  library  and  incidental  fees  for 
the  first  year,  provided  the  student  presents  his  certificate  within  two 
years  after  graduation. 

2.  Debating  and  Essay: 

Annual  inter  high  school  contests  in  essay  and  debating  are  held 
at  the  University  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  between  representa- 
tives of  the  fully  accredited  public  high  schools  of  the  State.  The 
winner  of  each  contest  is  awarded  a  scholarship  of  the  value  of 
$125.00. 

3.  Honor  Graduates  of  the  Missouri  College  Union  and  Honor  Grad- 

uates of  the  State  Normal  Schools: 
The  student  attaining  the  highest  grade  or  who  shall  be  first  in 
merit  in  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  B.  L.  in  the  graduating 
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class  of  any  of  the  colleges  composing  the  Missouri  College  Union 
and  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  grade  or  who  shall  be  first  in 
merit  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the  advanced  normal  course  of  any 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  for  the  first  year  without  payment  of  any  tuition,  library 
or  incidental  fee. 

Scholarship  in  American  Citizenship: 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  1908  by  the  Missouri  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  and  is  awarded  by  this  Society 
upon  examination.  It  is  of  the  annual  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  and  is  awarded  for  four  years.  The  next  regular  award  will 
be  made  in  1914.  For  further  information  address  the  Committee  on 
the  Scholarship  in  American  Citizenship,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

F.  P.  Blair  Scholarship: 

A  scholarship  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($350) 
a  year  was  established  in  1911  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Graham  of  St.  Louis, 
in  memory  of  her  father,  the  late  Francis  Preston  Blair.  It  is  awarded 
on  the  same  general  terms  as  the  Scholarship  in  American  Citizen- 
ship. The  next  regular  award  of  this  scholarship  will  be  made  in 
1914. 

Rhodes  Clay  Scholarship: 

The  value  of  this  scholarship  is  $250.00.  It  is  open  to  students 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  only  and  is  awarded  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Freshman  Class,  who  on  the  score  of  scholarship,  deport- 
ment, and  general  worthiness  is  judged  entitled  thereto  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

James  S.  Rollins  Scholarships: 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $50.00  each  are  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  faculty  to  those  members  of  the  junior  class  in  the 
College  who  have  the  highest  rank. 

William  J.  Bryan  Prize: 

This  prize,  which  consists  of  $17.50  in  money  or  a  medal  of 
equivalent  value,  is  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  per- 
taining to  the  science  of  government.  The  subject  for  1913-14  is 
"Need  of  a  Systematic  Budget  for  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States". 

Nelson  C.  Field  Prize: 

This  prize  is  open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
only.  It  is  an  annual  prize  of  $100.00  and  is  awarded  for  the  best 
poem. 
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Charles  W.  Moore  Prize: 

This  prize  of  the  value  of  $50.00  is  open  to  any  student  having 
at  least  five  hours  credit  in  sociology  and  is  awarded  for  the  best 
thesis  on  some  sociological  subject. 

William  Volker  Prizes: 

Two  prizes,  one  of  the  value  of  $50.00  and  one  of  the  value  of 
$25.00,  are  offered  for  the  best  papers  along  the  lines  of  social  and 
philanthropic  work.  These  prizes  are  open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors. 

Laws  Astronomical  Medal: 

This  medal  is  offered  annually  at  Commercement  to  the  student 
who   stands   highest   in   astronomy,  with   a   high   average   of  genera' 
scholarship,  and  who  submits  an  original  thesis  on  some  astronorr 
cal  subject. 

McAnally  Medal: 

This  medal  is  offered  for  the  best  essay,  thesis,  or  poem  Y 
member  of  the  senior  class.    The  subject  for  1913-14  is  "John  Ke 

Stephens  Medal: 

This  medal,  the  value  of  which  is  the  annual  interest  on  $•'' 
is  awarded  annually  for  the  best  oration  by  a  member  of  the 
class. 

ELIMINATION   OF   DEFICIENT   STUDENTS. 

The   elimination   of   incapable   and   idle   students   is    im- 
portant for  the  maintenance  of  high  scholastic  standart^ 
couragement  of  the  capable  and  industrious  ones.     St 
ability   and   without   purpose    not    only   waste   their 
money,  but  they  waste  the  time  of  other  students  • 
the  State.     For  this  reason  the  Faculty  of  the  Co 
two  rather  strict  regulations  for  the  elimination  o^ 
The  first  provides  that  a  student  who  fails  in  r 
of  his  work  at  the  close  of  any  semester  shall  I 
College.    The  second  is  cumulative  in  its  effect 
elimination  of  the  student  who  habitually  far 
Such  a  student  is  eliminated  when  the  sum  ' 
certain  total. 

FEES  AND  EXPE^ 

Students  who  are  residents  of  the 
and  incidental  fee  of  $10.00  a  semes* 
an   additional    fee   of   $10.00   a   sem 
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enter  after  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester  and  after  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  second  semester  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00  for 
late  registration. 

Small  laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  certain  laboratory  courses. 

Room  and  board  in  the  dormitories  for  men  costs  from  $2.75  to 

3.25  a  week,  according  to  the  room;  in  private  families,  from  $4.00 

$6.00  a  week;  in  Read  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  about  $5.75 

week. 

STATEMENT   OF   COURSES. 

Courses   for   underclassmen   are   designated    by   numbers    below 

courses   for  uperclassmen  and  graduates,   by  numbers   100-199; 

es  primarily  for  graduates,  by  numbers  200-299.     Those  desig- 

by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached,  thus:  100a,  200a,  are 

the   first   semester   only.     Those   designated   by   the   better  b, 

00b,  200b,  are  given  the  second  semester  only.     Those  desig- 

erely  by  a  number  are  continuous  courses  and  are  given  both 

s.     Arabic  numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of 

edit  a  semester.      For  hours  and  days   of    classes,  see  the 

>f  studies,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  after 


GROUP  I.     CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES. 

SICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  GREEK,  LATIN. 

CliASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mythology.     (1). 
\rt.     (3) 
n  Art  or  Art  of  Primitive  Greece.     (1). 
y   Study   of  Greek  Vases  and  Vase   Painting. 


Iraeco-Roman    Art.      (Prerequisite,    course 


uments  of  Athens.     (2). 


K. 


). 


course  2.     (3). 
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(3). 


3a.     Xenophon's    Memorabilia   and    Plato's    Apology    and    Crito. 


4b.     Homer's  Odyssey.     (3) 

105a.     Greek  Tragedy.     (2). 

108a.     Homeric  Life.     (1). 

109a.     Greek  Mythology.     (2). 

110.     Greek  Life.     (2) 

111b.     Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.     (3). 

112b.     New  Testament  Greek.     (2). 

113a.     The   Greek  Theater.      (1). 

114b.     Aristophanes.     (2)   or  (3). 

216.  Hesiod  and  Homeric  Hymns.     (2)  or  (3). 

217.  Homer.     (2)   or   (3). 

218a.     Historical  Greek  Grammar.     (3). 
219b.     Historical  Latin  Grammar.     (3) 
220.    Elementary  Sanskrit.     (3). 

liATIN. 

la  and  lb.     Sallust.     (5). 

2.     Latin  Prose  Composition.     (Elementary  Course).     (1). 

3b.     Livy,  Books  XXI,  XXII.     (Prerequisite,  course  1). 

6.     Horace.     (Prerequisites,  courses  1  and  8b).     (3). 

8b.     Vergil's  Aeneid.     (5). 

12a  and  12b.    Cicero  and  Ovid.     (5). 

104.  Latin  Prose  Composition.     (Prerequisite,  course  2).     (1). 

105.  Roman   Public   and   Private   Life.      (Prerequisites,    courses 
1  and  6).   -(3).     (Not  offered  in  1913-14.) 

106.  (a)  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius;  (b)  Juvenal  and  Per- 
sius.     (Prerequisites,  1  and  6).     (3). 

109.  (a)   Terence  and  Plautus;    (b)   Lucretius.       (Prerequisites, 
courses  1  and  6).     (3). 

110.  (a)  Tacitus,    Annals;    (b)    Quintilian    X,    XII.      (Prerequi- 
sites, courses  1  and  6).     (3). 

111.  Rapid  Reading  and  History  of  Roman  Literature.     (Pre- 
requisites, courses  1,  6  and  105  or  the  equivalent).     (2). 

217.     Seminary.     (3). 

224.     Latin  Metre.     (1).     (Not  offered  in  1913-14). 
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GROUP  II.   MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

ENGLISH,  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES,  ROMANCE  LAN- 
GUAGES. 

ENGLISH. 


la  and  lb.     English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.     (3). 
Aa   and   Ab.     English   Composition    (a   more   elementary   course 
than  English  1).     (3). 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature.     (2). 

Courses  1  and  2  are  open  to  all  Freshmen.     Before  enrolling  in 
other  courses,  students  must  get  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

3.  English  Literature,  General  View.     First  Semester:   Chaucer 
to  Shakespeare.     Second  Semester:   Milton  to  the  present.     (3). 

4a  and  4b.     Supplementary  Composition.     For  students  who  have 
completed  la  or  lb.     (3). 

5a  and  5b.     The  Expository  Theme.     (3). 
6a  and  6b.    Narration  and  Description.     (3). 
26.     Public  Speaking.     (2) 

104.  The  Romantic  Movement.     (3). 

105.  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     (3).     (Al- 
ternates with  110.     Not  offered  in  1913-14). 

107.     Shakespeare.     Selected  plays.     (3). 
;        108.     Shakespeare.      The  formal   elements.     (2). 

109.  Tennyson  and  Browning.     (3).     (Alternates  with  104,     Not 
offered  in  1913-14). 

110.  American  Literature.     (3). 

111.  History  of  the  English  Language.     (3). 
112a.     Anglo-Saxon  Literature.     (3). 

113b.     Middle   English  Literature.     (3). 

114.     Modern  Prose  Writers.     (3). 

117.     Recent  and  Current  Literature.     (3). 

118a.    English  Versification.     (2). 

119.     Theories  of  Poetry.     (2) 

120a  and  120b.    Advanced  Composition.     (3). 

127a.    The  Argumentative  Address.     (3). 

116b.     Debating.     (Follows  127a).     (3). 

126b.    The  Expository  Address.     (2). 
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206b.     Style  and  Usage.     (3). 

215.  Beowulf.     (3). 

216.  Historical  Grammar.     (3).     (Not  offered  in  1913-14). 
219b.     Popular  Ballads.     (2).     (Not  offered  in  1913-14). 
220.     Literary  Criticism.     (3). 

222.  The  Rise  of  the  Drama.     (3). 

223.  Elizabethan  Drama.     (3).  z 

224.  Seminary..     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

GERMANIC    liANGUAGES. 

la  and  lb.     Beginning  Course  in  German.     (5). 
2a  and  2b.  Course  in  German  Reading,  Syntax  and  Composition. 
(Prerequisite,  course  1).     (5). 

3.     Advanced  Reading  Course.     (Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2). 
(3). 

4b.    Advanced  Reading  Course.     (3).    This  is  a  repetition  of  the 
first  semester  of  Course  3. 

104a  and   104b.    Masterpieces  in    Modern    German    Drama  and 
Lyrics  and  Novels.     (3). 

105a.     Outline  Course  in  German  Literature.     (3). 
Lessing.     (3.) 
Schiller.     (3). 
Goethe.     (3). 
Outline  Course  in  Historical  Grammar.     (3). 
Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.     (2). 
Middle  High  German.     (3). 
German   Literature  of  the  Second  Half  of  the   19th  Cen- 
tury.    (3). 

213b.     Romanticism.     (3). 

The  Reformation  and  Renaissance   (1500-1750).       (3). 
Middle  High  German.       (3). 
History  of  the  Nibelungenlied.     (3). 
Old   High   German.      (Prerequisites,   course   220a).     (3). 
Old  Norse.     (Prerequisite,  course  220a).     (3). 
Old  Saxon.     (A  desirable  prerequisite,  course  220a).     (2). 
Gothic.     (5). 
Current  Publications.     (1). 
Seminary.     Subject  to  be  determined. 


106b. 

107. 

108. 

109b. 

110b. 

111b. 

212. 


214a. 

215b. 

216b. 

217b. 

218a. 

219b. 

220a. 

221. 

222. 
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ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 


French. 


la  and  lb.    Elementary  Course.     (5). 

2a  and  2b.    Reading,  Composition  and  Conversation.     (5). 

3.     Advanced   French.      (Prerequisite,   course   2).      (3). 

3b.     Course  3   complete  in  the   second   semester.     (Prerequisite, 
course  2).     (5). 

101.    General  Phonetics.     (1). 

103.  See  course  3,  the  second  semester  of  which  is  allowed  to 
count  in  this  group,     (3). 

103b.     See  course   3b,  three  hours   of  credit  for  which   may  be 
counted  in  this  group. 

104.  Composition  and  Conversation.     (2).      Prerequisite,  course 
3). 

106.  French  Literature.     (Prerequisite,  course  3).     (3). 

107.  The  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     (Prerequisite, 
course  3).     (3). 

108.  The  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     (Prerequisite, 
course  3).     (3). 

109a.    The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     (Prerequisite, 
course  3).     (3). 

110b.    The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     (Prerequisite, 
course  3).     (3). 

111.  The  Language  and  Literature  down  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.    (Prerequisite,  course  106).     (1). 

112.  The  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     (2). 
Seminary  in  French  Literature.     (2),  (3),  or  (4). 
General  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology.     (2). 
Old  French.     (Prerequisite,  course  214).       (2). 
Seminary  in  Romance  Phiololgy.     (2). 


212. 
214. 
215. 
216. 


Italian. 


20.     Elementary  Course.     (3). 

121.     Dante.     (3). 

122a.     Petrarch  and  Boccacio.     (2). 

123b.    The  Sixteenth  Century.     (2). 

Italian  Philology.     See  courses  214  and  216. 
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Spanish. 

30.  Elementary  Course.     (3). 

31.  Second  Year  Course.     (3) 

132.  General  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. 
233.  Seminary  in  Spanish  Literature.  (3). 
Spanish  Philology.    See  courses  214  and  216. 


(2) 


GROUP  III.    PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION,     EXPERIMENTAL     PSYCHOLOGY,      PHILOS- 
OPHY. 

EDUCATION. 

1.     Methods  and  Aims  of  Study.     (1). 

2a  and  2b.     Educational  Psychology.     (3). 

110a.     Educational  Psychology.     (Advanced  course).     (3). 

111b.     Scientific  Testing  of  Methods.     (Prerequisite,  110a  or  its 
equivalent.)     (3). 

112a.    The  Abnormal  Child.     (1) 

113.     Current  Problems.     (1). 

120.    History  of  Education.     (2). 

121a.    Educational  Classics.     (3). 

122b.     History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.     (2). 

170b.    Principles  of   Education.     (3). 

210.    Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Research  Course  in  Educational  Psychology.     Credit  to  be 


211. 
arranged 
220. 
270. 
271. 


Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education. 
Seminary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Philosophy  of  Education.     (3) 

EXPERIMENTAIi    PSYCHOLOGY. 

la  and   lb.     Introduction  to   Psychology.     (3). 

2a  and  2b.     Perception  and  Behavior.     (3). 

103a  or  103b.     Graphology.     (3). 

104a  or  104b.  General  Esthetics.     (3). 

105a  or  105b.     Theory  of  Music.     (3). 

107a  or  107b.     Comparative  Psychology.     (2). 

108a  or  108b.     Abnormal  Psychology.     (2). 
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211a  or  211b.  Psychological  Seminary  and  Advanced  Labora- 
tory Work.     (Two,  three  or  more  hours  credit.) 

PHIIiOSOPHY. 

la  or  lb.     Deductive  Logic.     (2). 

2b.     Inductive  Logic.     (2) 

103a.    Ethical  Theory.     (3). 

104a.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  from  the 
Ionian  Schools  to  Bacon.     (3). 

104b.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  19th  Century.     (3). 

105b.     Contemporary  Tendencies  in  Metaphysics.     (3). 

109a.    English  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     (3). 

110a.     English  Scientific  Naturalism.     (3). 

112b.    American  Ideals.     (3). 

224a.     Seminary:  Pragmatism.     (2). 

225b.    Seminary:  Fundamental  Ethical  Problems.     (2). 


I 


GROUP   IV.     HISTORY    AND    POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 

ECONOMICS,  HISTORY,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC 
LAW,  SOCIOLOGY. 

ECONOMICS. 

la  and  lb.     General  Economics.     (5). 

105a  and  b.    Money,  Credit,  and  Banking.     (3)  or  (5). 

106a  or  b.     Economics  of  Transportation..    (3). 

107a  or  b.     Economic  History.     (5). 

108a  or  b.     Insurance.     (2). 

115a  or  b.     Public  Revenues.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

117a.     Accounting.     (3)   to   (5). 

118a  or  b.    Trusts  and  Combinations.     (3)  to  (5). 

210a  or  210b.     Problems  of  Labor.     (5). 

211.  Advanced  Economic  Theory.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 
214.     History  of  Economics.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

212.  Seminaries.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

219.     Economic  Factors  in  Civilization.     (2)  to  (5). 
232a  or  232b.     Socialism.     (2)  to  (3). 
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HISTORY. 

la  and  lb.     European  History.     (5). 

5a  and  5b.     Ancient  History.     (5). 

2a  and  2b.  English  History.     (5). 

3a  and  3b.     American  History.     (5). 

100b.     Recent  European  History.     (5). 

120.     History  of  the  Reformation.     (3). 

150a.     European    Culture    and    Civilization  —  the     Middle    Ages. 
(2)  or  (3). 

155b.    European  Culture  and  Civilization — the  Renaissance.    (2) 


or  (3). 

110. 

140a. 

170b. 

145a. 

175b. 

120b. 

135a. 

135b. 

115b. 

160. 

215a. 

220a. 

230. 
(2)   or   (3). 

250.     Seminary  in  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Work. 

(3),  or  (4). 

POLITICAI.   SCIENCE   AND   PUBLIC   LAW. 

1.    American   Government.     (3). 

2b.    American  Government.     (5). 

5a.     Contemporary  International  Politics.     (2). 

103b.     Elements  of  Jurisprudence.     (2). 

104a.     European  Governments.     (3). 

105b.    Comparative  Constitutional  Law.     (3). 

106b.    Municipal  Government.     (2). 

107.    Party  Government.     (2). 


History  of  the  United  States.     (3). 

American  Social  History.     (3). 

History  of  Missouri.     (3). 

History  of  the  West.     (2)  or  (3). 

History  of  the  South.     (2)  or  (3). 

English  Constitutional  History.     (3). 

Oriental  History  (to  600  A.  D.)   (3). 

Oriental  History   (600-1900).     (3). 

European  Expansion  in  Asia.     (2). 
Historiography  and  Historical  Method.     (1)   or    (2). 

Rome  and  the  East.     (2). 

Seminary  in  American  Diplomatic  History.     (3). 
Seminary  in  American  Political  Government  and  History. 


(2), 
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201a.     Colonial  Government.     (3). 

204.     Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.     (3), 

209b.     Law  of  Taxation.     (2). 

220.    Seminar.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

SOCIOIiOGY. 

la  and  lb.     Elementary  Sociology.     (5). 

110a.     Social  Pathology.     (3). 

111b.     Criminology.      (3). 

115a.     Rural  Sociology.     (2) 

112b     .Preventive  Philanthropy.     (2). 

1116b.    Urban  Sociology.     (2), 

125.     Anthropology  and  Ethnology.     (3). 

220a.    Principles  of  Sociology.     (3). 

Biological  Sociology.     (2). 

Social  Statistics.     (2). 

History  of  Social  Philosophy.     (3). 

History  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Poor  Law.     (2) 
Seminary.     (2),   (3)  or  (4). 


221a. 
222b. 
230a. 
231a. 
240. 


GROUP   V.      MATHEMATICAL  AND   PHYSICAL   SCIENCES. 

ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTRY,  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY, 
MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS. 

ASTRONOMY. 

la  and  lb.     Descriptive  Astronomy.     (5). 

2.     Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.      (Prerequisite,    Astron- 
omy, la  or  lb,  Trigonometry,  and  General  Physics).     (3). 

3a.     Geodetic  Astronomy.     (Prerequisite,  Trigonometry.)     (4). 

4a.    Advanced  Descriptive  Astronomy.       (Prerequisite,    Astron- 
omy la  or  lb).     (2). 

105b.     Modern  Astronomy.     (Prerequisites,  Astronomy  la  or  lb, 
Elementary  Physics).     (3). 

106.  Advanced  Astronomy.     (Prerequisite,  Astronomy  2;   or  in 
special  cases,  courses  4a  and  105b.)     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

107.  Advanced    Practical    Astronomy.      (Prerequisites,    Astron- 
omy 2,  Calculus,  General  Physics.)     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

108.  Theoretical    Astronomy.      (Prerequisite,     Astronomy     107.) 
(Credit  to  be  arranged.) 
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209.     Astrophysics. 
220.     Research. 


(Credit  to  be  arranged.) 


CHEMISTRY. 


4a  and  4b.     Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.     (5). 

5a  and  5b.  Organic  Chemistry.  (Prerequisite,  Elementary  In- 
organic Chemistry).     (3). 

6a  and  6b.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (Prerequisite,  a  year's 
work  in  chemistry  in  a  high  school).     (5). 

9a  and  9b.    Inorganic  Preparations.     (3). 

25a  and  25b.  Analytical  Chemistry.  (Prerequisite,  Elementary 
Inorganic  Chemistry).     (5). 

27a  and  27b.  Qualitative  Analysis.  (Prerequisite,  General  Chem- 
istry).    (5). 

56b.    Glass  Working,     (l). 

110a.  and  110b.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (Prerequsites, 
Qualitative  Analysis  and  Organic  Chemistry).     (3). 

111.     Organic  Chemistry.     (3). 

112a  and  112b.    Preparation  of  Organic  Compounds.     (2)  or  (3). 

113a  and  113b.  Preparation  of  Organic  Compounds  and  Organic 
Analysis.     (3),  (4),  or  (5). 

121.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  (Prerequisite,  Qualitative 
Analysis  27a  or  27b).     (3). 

122a.  Technical  Analysis.  (Prerequisite,  Quantitative  Analysis 
121).     (3). 

123b.  Technical  Analysis.  (Prerequisite,  Quantitative  Analysis 
121).     (3). 

125a.     Quantitative    Organic    Analysis.      (Must    be    preceded    or 
accompanied  by  Quantitative  Analysis  121).     (3). 
126b.     Quantitative  Organic  Analysis.     (3). 

127.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis.  (Prerequisite,  Qualitative 
Analysis  27a  or  27b).     (2), 

131.  Physical  Chemistry.  (Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry 
111).     (3),  (4)  or  (5). 

133.  Electro-chemistry.  (Prerequisites,  Organic  Chemistry 
111;  Physics  3).     (3),   (4)   or   (5). 

135a  or  135b.  .Radioactivity.  (Prerequisites,  undergraduate 
courses  in  physics  and  chemistry).     (3). 

141a.  Industrial  Chemistry.  (Prerequisites,  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis 27a  or  27b,  Organic  Chemistry  111).     (3). 
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142b.  Industrial  Chemistry.  (Prerequisites,  same  as  for  141a). 
(2)  or  (3). 

151a  or  151b.  History  of  Chemistry.  (Prerequisites,  Organic 
Chemistry  111,  and  Physical  Chemistry  131).     (3). 

200.  Chemistry  of  the  Rare  Earths.  (Prerequisite,  Quantitative 
Analysis  121).     (3). 

211a  and  211b.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  (Prerequsite,  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  111).     (2)  or  (3). 

221.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  (Prerequisite,  Quantita- 
tive Analysis  121).     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

231.  Mathematical  Chemistry.  (Prerequisite,  Chemistry  131). 
<2). 

271.     Research. 


GEOLOGY    AND     MINERALOGY. 

1.     Elementary  Geology.     (3). 

la  and  lb.    Principles  of  Geology.     (5). 

2a.     Geology  of  Soils.     (3). 

3b.     Geology  for  Engineers.     (3). 

4b.  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals.  (Prerequisite,  1,  or  la  or  lb,  or 
2a,  or  3b).     (3). 

6a.     Physiography  of  North  America.     (5). 
7b.     Physiography  of  Europe.     (5). 

100a.     Economic   Geology.       (Prerequisites,     Elementary    Geology 
and  Elementary  Chemistry).     (3). 

101a.  Economic  Geology.  (Prerequisites,  Elementary  Chemis- 
try and  Elementary  Geology).     (3). 

102b.  Advanced  Physiography.  (Prerequisite,  la  or  lb,  or  1, 
or  6a  or  7b).     (3-5). 

103a.     Historical  Geology.     (Prerequisites,  1,  la  or  lb.)     (3). 

104b.  Geologic  Life  Development.  (Prerequisites  1,  or  la,  or 
lb,  and  a  course  in  Zoology).     (3). 

105  Field  Course.  (Prerequisite,  8  hours  work  in  Geology  with 
a  grade  of  M  or  higher).     (8).     (Given  in  the  Summer  School). 

106.  Petrology.  (Prerequisites,  4b,  5a,  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
and  General  Physics)..  (5). 

107a.     Field  Geology.     (Prerequsite,  1,  or  la,  or  lb).     (3). 

108a.  Mineralogy.  (Prerequisite,  one  of  the  courses  below  4b). 
<5). 
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200a.  Principles  of  Ore  Deposits.  (Prerequisites,  4b,  5a,  100a, 
101b,  Chemistry  6a,  and  General  Physics.)      (3)  or   (4). 

202a.     Stratigraphic  Geology.     (Prerequsites,  103a  and  104b).    (5). 
203b.     Paleontology.     (Prerequisite,   104b).     (5). 
205.     Research.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

MATHEMATICS. 

7a  or  7b.     Elementary  Mathematics.     (5). 

3a  or  3b.  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  (Prerequisite,  one  unit 
in  Algebra   for  entrance,  or  course  7).     (5). 

4a  or  4b.     Analytic  Geometry.     (Prerequisite,  course  3).     (5). 

la  or  lb.     Elementary  Analysis.     (5). 

5a  or  5b.  Differential  Calculus.  (Prerequisite,  courses  3  and  4, 
or  with  special  permission,  course  1).     (4)  or  (5). 

6a  or  6b..  Integral   Calculus.     (Prerequisite,   course   5,   or,   with 
special  permission,  2).     (4)  or  (5). 
2a  or  2b.    The  Calculus.     (5). 
8a  or  8b.     General  Mathematics.     (5). 
100.     Second  Course  in  Calculus.     (3). 

110a  and  115b.    The  Historical  Development  of  Mathematics.  (3). 
120a   and   125b.     Differential   Equations  and   Their   Applications. 


<3) 


160a  or  b.     Probabilities  and  Statistics.     (2). 

200a  or  b.     Seminary. 

205a  or  b.     Modern  Algebra.     (3). 

210a  or  b.     Differential  Geometry.     (3). 

215a  or  b.    Projective  Geometry.     (3). 

220a  or  b.     Fourier's  Series  and  Allied  Series.     (3). 

225a  or  b.     Potential  Functions.     (3). 

230.    Theory  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables.     (3). 

240.    Theory  of  Functions  of  Complex  Variables. 

260a  or  260b.     Theory  of  Groups.     (3). 

280a  or  280b.     Calculus  of  Variations.     (3). 


(3). 


PHYSICS. 

la  and  lb.     Elementary  Physics.     (5). 

2b.     Elementary   Physics.      (6). 

4a  and  4b.     General  Physics.     (Prerequisite,  Trigonometry).  (5) 
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3.     General  Physics.     (Prerequisite,  Trigonometry).     (5). 

20.     General  Laboratory  Physics.     (1)  or  (2). 

18a.     Mechanics.     (Prerequisite,  Trignometry).     (3). 

108.  Electricity  and  Light.     (Prerequisite,  course  1  or  3).     (1). 
(2),  or  (3). 

106.    Mechanics  and  Heat.     (1),  (2),  or  (3). 

109.  Advanced  Work  in  General  Physics.     (2),  (3)  or  (4). 
104a.    Electrical    Measurements.      (Prerequisites,   course   4   or   3 

and  Calculus).     (5). 

110b.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.     (Prerequisite,  course  4  or  3). 
(3). 

112a.     Heat. 

112b.    Light.     (3). 

117b.     Spectroscopy.     (Prerequisite,   course   4   or   3).     (3). 

205.  Theory  of  Light.     (3) 

207.    Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     (3). 

206.  Theory  of  Heat.     (3). 
215.    Dynamics.     (3). 

221b.    Electrical  Waves.     (2). 

210.  Seminary.     (1). 

211.  Research  Work.       (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

225.  Recent  Developments  in  Experimental  Physics.     (1) 

226.  Recent  Developments  in  Theoretical  Physics.     (2). 


GROUP   VL     BIOLOGICAL    SCIENCES. 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY,  BOTANY,  PATHOLOGY  AND 

BACTERIOLOGY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  PREVENTIVE 

MEDICINE,  ZOOLOGY. 

ANATOMY    AND    HISTOLOGY. 

la.     Elementary  Anatomy.     (5). 

102.  Dissection.     (9). 

103.  Normal  Histology.     (4). 
104b.    Neurology.     (3). 

105b.     Topographic  Anatomy.     (2). 

206.  Advanced  Anatomy,  Histology  or  Embryology.     (Credit  to 
be  arranged.) 

207.  Research. 
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BOTANY. 

la  and  lb.       General  Botany.     (5). 
2a.     Morphology  of  Fungi.     (3). 
3a  and  3b.     General  Bacteriology.  (4). 
4b.     Seed  Plants.     (3). 

Algae  and  Bryophytes.     (2). 
Taxonomy  of  the  Pteridophytes.     (2). 
Diseases  of  Plants.     (1). 
Plant  Physiology.     (3). 
Physiology  of  Fungi.     (3). 


5a 

€b. 

9b. 

100. 

102b. 

104a. 

105. 

106a. 

200. 

201. 


Histological  Methods.     (2). 
Comparative  Morphology  and  Embryology.     (3). 

Principles  of  Plant  Breeding.     (2). 
Seminar.     (1). 
Research.     (Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged). 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

102a.    Pathological   Bacteriology.      (Prerequisite,    Botany  3a  or 
3b).     (4). 

103b.     Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.     (8). 

201.  Advanced  Pathology.     (Prerequisite,  courses  102a  or  103b). 
(Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

202.  Research.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 

203.  Normal  and  Abnormal  Neuro-cytology.     (Credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged.) 


lb. 
102a. 
103a. 
104b. 
105b. 
107a 
or  (3). 

208. 
209a. 
210. 
211. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Elementary  Physiology.     (5). 


(4), 


General  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Experimental  Physiology.     (6). 
Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Pharmacology.     (4). 
)r   107b.     Toxicology.      (Prerequisites   104b    or   105b).      (2) 


(4). 


Journal  Club.     (1). 

The  Pharmacology  of  the  Circulatory  System.     (3). 
Advanced   Physiology.     (Credit   to   be   arranged.) 
Investigation.     (Credit  to  be  arranged.) 
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PREVENTIVE    MEDICINE. 

la  and  lb.     Preventive  Medicine.     (2). 
101b.     General  Hygiene.     (3). 

ZOOIiOGY. 

la  and  lb.     General  Zoology.     (1). 

2b.     Theory  of  Evolution.     (1). 

3a.     Mammalian    Osteology.      (1). 

4.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.     (3). 

5a.    Zoology  of  Invertebrates.     (5). 

100b.     Embryology  of  Vertebrates.     (3). 

Comparative  Embryology  of  Invertebrates.     (3). 

Cytology.     (3). 

Experimental  Zoology.     (3). 

Genetics  and  Evolution.     (2). 
Research. 


101b. 

102b. 

103a. 

104a. 

200. 

201.     Seminary. 


ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF    ART. 

1.     Appreciation.     (1). 

la  and  2b.     Introduction  to  Art.     (5). 

4.     Construction.      (3). 

103.    Theory  of  Design.     (3). 

105.  Pictorial  Composition.     (2). 

106.  Painting.     (3). 

107.  Tone.     (3). 
208.     Seminary. 

HISTORY    OF    ART. 

1.     History  of  Modern  Painting.     (2). 

105.     History  of  Modern  Belgian,  Modern  Dutch  and  American^ 
Painting.     (2). 

111.     History  of  Renaissance  Painting.     (3). 
113.     Masterpieces   of   Architecture,    Sculpture,   and   Painting   of; 
Classical,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  Times.     (1). 
116.     Seminary  in  the   History  of  Art. 
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MUSIC. 

3.    Harmony.     (3). 
4a.     Applied  Harmony.     (3). 
4b.     Counterpoint.     (3). 
5.     Canon  and  Fugue.     (3). 

7.  Appreciation.     (2). 

8.  University  Chorus.     (1). 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING    AND    MILITARY    SCIENCE. 

A  well  equipped  gymnasium  for  men  and  one  for  women  and 
excellent  fields  for  football,  baseball,  basketball,  tennis,  track,  and 
golf  offer  abundant  opportunity  for  physical  development  to  all 
classes  of  students.  Excellent  instruction  in  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  is  offered  in  the  Military  School  which  is  in  charge  of  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army  detailed  by  the  War  Department 
as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  All  women  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  required  to  take  physical  training 
three  times  a  week.  All  men  are  required  to  take  one  year  of  physi- 
cal training  and  one  year  of  military  science  three  times  a  week  dur- 
ing the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In  the  case  of  appointed 
cadets,  a  second  year  in  military  science  may  be  substituted  for  the 
year  of  physical  training.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years 
students  may  take  military  science  or  physical  training  three  times 
a  week  and  receive  a  credit  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
of  one  hour  a  semester. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  address 

DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


For  catalogue  of  the  University  and  for  special  circulars  of  the 
Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School 
of  Engineering,  School  of  Journalism,  and  Extension  Division,  write 
to 

DEAN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY, 
University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President,  and  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

JOHN  CARLETON  JONES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin   Language  and  Literature,  and   Dean   of   the 
Faculty. 

HERMANN  BENJAMIN  ALMSTEDT,  B.  L.,  Pe.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
HENRY  MARVIN  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 

EDWIN  BAYER  BRANSON,  A.  B..  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Geology. 
CHESTER  LELAND  BREWER, 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
WILLIAM  GEORGE  BROWN,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Technical  Chemistry. 
SIDNEY  CALVERT,  B.  Sc,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
WILLAM  JEPTHA  CALVERT,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
JESSE  HARLIAMAN  COURSAULT,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 
WINTERTON  CONWAY  CURTIS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Zoology. 

HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Economics. 
DAVID  HOUGH  DOLLEY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Sociology. 

CHARLES  WILSON  GREENE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 
EARLE  RAYMOND  HEDRICK,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOFFMAN,  B.  L.,  M.  L., 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
CLARENCE  MARTIN  JACKSON,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 
OLIVER  DIMON  KELLOGG,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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GEORGE  LEFEVRE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 
ISIDOR  LOEB,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D.. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 
WILLIAM  GWATHMEY  MANLY,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
CURTIS  FLETCHER  MARBUT,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  and  Curator  of  the   Geo- 
logical Museum. 
MAX  MEYER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
WALTER  MILLER,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin. 
JOHN  PICKARD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor    of    Classical    Archaeology    and    History    of    Art    and 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  POMMER, 

Professor  of  Music. 
GEORGE  MATTHEW  REED,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Botany. 

ARTHUR  KENYON  ROGERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

HERMAN  SCHLUNDT,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 
OSCAR  MILTON  STEWART,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph  .D., 

Professor  of  History. 
THORSTEIN  B.  VEBLEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Lecturer  in  Economics. 
JONAS  VILES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  American  History. 
LEWIS  DARWIN  AMES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JOHN  SITES  ANKENEY,  Jr.,  A.  B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 
ROBERT  HORACE  BAKER,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  Laws  Ob- 
servatory. 
ELIAS  JUDAH  DURAND,  A.  B.,  D.  Sc, 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 
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A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 


Lati 


ARTHUR  HENRY  ROLPH  FAIRCHILD,  A.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 
JAY  WIEI.IAM  HUDSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
EVA  JOHNSTON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Adviser  of  Women  and  Associate  Professor  of 
RAYMOND  DURBIN  MILLER,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 
CHESTER  MURRAY,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
ROBERT  LEE  RAMSAY,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 
HERBERT  MEREDITH  REESE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
WALTER  JAMES  SHEPARD,  A.  B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
FREDERICK  MONROE  TISDEL,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 
GUY  BLANDIN  COLBURN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

GIDEON  STANHOPE  DODDS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
JAMES  ANDREW  GIBSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  PHILLIPS  HUSE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
LOUIS  INGOLD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
FRANKLIN  PARADISE  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  MITCHELL,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
ALBERT  TEN  EYCK  OLMSTEAD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient  History. 
MAURICE  PARMALEE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  PYLE,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
JAMES  WALTER  RANKIN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
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HARVEY  CLAYTON  RENTSCHLER,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
GILBERT  CAMPBELL  SCOGGIN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Comparative  Philology. 
FRANK  FLETCHER  STEPHENS,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
CAROLINE  TAYLOR  STEWART,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
JACOB  WARSHAW,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance   Languages. 
WILHELMUS  DAVID  ALLEN  WESTFALL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
HAROLD  GIBSON  BROWN,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  English. 
LLEWELLYN  MORGAN  BUELL,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  English. 

HILLER  McC.  BURROWES,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  English. 

MICHAEL  C.  CARR, 

Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

GAETANO  CAVICCHIA,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

REBECCA  CONWAY, 

Instructor  in  Woman's  Gymnasium. 

FREDERIC  CORSS  CHURCH,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  History. 

ROBERT  MERRILL  DEWEY,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  English. 

OTTO  DUNKEL,  M.  E.,  B.  A.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

FREDERICK  VALENTINE  EMERSON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Geology. 

PERCY  LEIGH  GAINEY,  B.  Agr.,  M.  S.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Botany. 

ADDISON  GULICK,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Physiology. 

HEBER  MICHAEL  HAYS,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
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*ELI  STUART  HAYNES,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Astronomy. 

CLAUDE  WILLIAM  HEAPS,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Physics. 

EARNEST  EARL  MORLAN,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

LAWRENCE  MARSDEN  PRICE,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Germanic  Languages. 
RALPH  EUGENE  ROOT,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
WALTER  STEWART,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Economics. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  TANNREUTHER,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Instructor  in  Zoology. 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  TARR,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  B.  S.  in  M.  E., 

Instructor  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
GEORGE  ARTHUR  UNDERWOOD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  S.  in  Ed. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
THOMAS  CURTIS  VAN  CLEVE,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  History. 
ELLIOTT  ADAMS  WHITE,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  English. 
JESSE  ERWIN  WRENCH,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  European  History. 
LOUIS  ALBERT  BELL,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
JAMES  PERCY  BENNETT,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Botany. 
FRED  DAVID  BRUTON,  B.  S.,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
GEORGE  PAUL  COMER,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 
CHARLES  ALBERT  EPPERSON,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
JOSEPH  GODWIN  HAWTHORNE,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

THOMAS  JOHANNES  HELDT,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  Anatomy. 


*On  leave  of  absence,  session  1913-14. 
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ALBERT  LESTER  JONES,  B.  S., 
Assistant  in  Pathology. 

MARY  LUCILLE  KEENE,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  B.,  M.  A., 
Assistant  in  Botany. 

HENRY  JAMES  KING,  B.  Pd.,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
ARTHUR  KNUDSON,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

THEOPHILE  KARL  THEODORE  KRUSE,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Physiology. 
CHARLES  GOTTLIEB  LUEKER,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  German. 
ROY  WILLIS  MAUPIN,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
FRANCES  HOWE  MILLER,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  English. 

CLARENCE  HENRY  McCLURE,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
Assistant  in  History. 

JAMES  ROBERT  McVAY,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Physiology. 
BERNICE  JANETTE  RIEFLING,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
HALLEY  MERING  SCOTT,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Geology. 
LOUIS  SELBERT,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Assistant  in   Romance  Languages. 
BENJAMIN  ESTILL  SHACKLEFORD,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in   Physics. 
ODEN   ELBRIDGE  SHEPPARD,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
MINNIE  SNELLINGS,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Botany. 
FRANK  OTTO  SPOHRER,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
LLOYD  EVANS  THATCHER,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Zoology. 
THOMAS  FOSTER  WHEELDON, 

Assistant  in  Zoology. 
JOHN  DAVID  WAUGH,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  CLAYTON  WYLIE,  A.   B., 

Assistant  in  Astronomy. 
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